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A Maxwell Truck you buy this 
Month will make you a 
present of its Total Cost in 


One Year. 


IVE-thousand-dollar truck construc- 
tion. Five-thousand-dollar truck 
guarantee. Worm Drive. 10-foot loading 
space. Electric lights and generator. 2400 
pounds—we built it right to get it light— 
to save tires—to reduce gas consumption 
—to climb hills—to take bad roads—and 
to keep repair bills down. 





More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 





For long hauls and short calls. Self- 
supporting. Amateur proof. Chassis $1185 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


If you like, take your time with the 
payments and let the Maxwell buy itself 
on the run. 


Pays its way from day to day. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
DE} ROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Many Hands Stirring Milk © 


Scheme is to lower price and get political advantage for politicians 


& HE Doodles and Dogberry’s are 
* back on the job again. De- 
feated in their efforts last win- 
ter and spring to lower milk 
prices to farmers they suc- 
ceeded in enlarging’ their 
by other recruits, but of the same 





forc es 
breed, and now are attacking the farms and 
markets council and the state commissioner 


of foods and markets. Of course the Dairy- 
men’s league is included because the direct 
objective of the onslaught is the unified body 
of farmers who are selling milk. The hypoc- 
risy of the whole situation is seen in the 
immunity of milk distributers, who once by 
this same crowd was called the trust, but is 
now a confederacy of holy and righteous in- 
dividuals, at least apparently in the eyes of 
these political hyenas. 

The present investigation is the outgrowth 
of a political fight in New York city. It is 
purely political, as the others have been, 
only this one started in the same party 
camp. You see, there are two groups run- 
ning things in New York city. One, the 
Hearst-Hylan group, the bunch now in power 
in municipal affairs. The other 


vestigations are, because the air is filled 
with all kinds of things about high prices 
and high living costs. 

You must understand another phase also. 
The crop harvest year has just started. And 
Uncle Sam himself is busy trying to soak the 
farmer while crops are being mowed. The 
city newspapers are full of these doings— 
and the whole scheme is to make Farmer 
Paul sell his products to City Man Peter 
at a price less than what it cost to produce 
them. On top of it all Uncle Sam’s lieu- 
tenants have turned loose millions of dol- 
lars of food that is being sold at less than 
Uncle Sam originally paid for it, the sole 
purpose being to force the price of this 
year’s production below its value and real 
cost. 

With this background the Doodles and 
Dogberry’s have a fine stage on which to 
perform. They started to derail the Dairy- 
men’s league. They object to farmers sell- 
ing their milk or other products collectively. 
They are perfectly willing that labor may 
sell labor collectively but they object to 
farmers selling their labor collectively. 


distribution this old bunch of fat-bellied dis- 
tributers continue to hog the milk trade. 
This continues even though there has been 
set before these officials and investigators for 
months past the example of Philadelphia 
where milk is distributed at one-half the cost 
that the same job foots up in New York city. 
When the present investigation started, the 
whole purpose was to load up the farms and 
markets council with disfavor. They went 
back years and years ago and looked up all 
the dirty stuff they could find and tried to fix 
this upon the present group of men who are 
trying to bring order out of chaos in the de- 
partments of agriculture and markets. 

They discovered that Commissioner Porter 
had been giving some lectures to farmers 
over the state and that the Dairymen’s league 
had been paying his expenses. Over this they 
actually threw a fit. It didn’t make any dif- 
ference to them that Commissioner Porter 
had previously been just a private citizen and 
had been a member and an officer in the 
Dairymen’s league and that he was doing 
then exactly what every private citizen has 
a right to do. They overlooked also the law 
that commands the commissioner 
of foods and markets to organize 





group is Tammany, with the old 
leaders managing things, but at 
“outs” with the City Hall and 
“in” with the State House at 
Albany. For weeks and months 
past the city rulers have been 
fighting Gov Smith over traction 
matters and over other policies 
that mean personal or group 
political advantage to one or the 
other. 

Things gradually grew more 
acute until it became necessary 
to find a new objective. That 
objective was discovered. It 
was milk. Due to higher costs 
in production, milk dealers were 
forced to pay producers a bit 
more money. Dealers then * 
raised the price to consumers a 
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farmers into co-operative so- 
cieties and to promote co-opera- 
tion and to do everything in his 
power to develop practical co- 
operation, that farming may be 
more profitable and the welfare 
of the agricultural sections ad- 
vanced. 

These facts had no _ effect 
upon the investigators. The city 
press spread broadcast what- 
ever investigators put out and 
it made no difference whether 
the statements were false or 
not. They were spread to arouse 
public opinion and to force 
farmeys to take less for the milk 
than fit cost to produce. But 
the investigators didn’t get any- 
where. All of the bawling and 











cent a quart. And there the 
Doodles and Dogberry’s opened 
up. The Hearst-Hylan forces 
attacked the governor, saying 
the farms and markets council 
was rotten, the officials incom- 
petent and the whole regime working to fleece 
the public. The New York city bunch 
belched with rage ahd howled for vengeance. 
They really did frighten the governor; and 
the governor passed the buck on to an investi- 
gating commission and thence to a New York 
lawyer and the lawyer to another lawyer— 
and another investigation was on. 


Politics to Lower Milk Price 


You must not misunderstand the matter. 
The whole thing is staged to lower milk 
prices. The politicians feel that if they 
could have the “dear city voters” read in the 
Papers that farmers were forced to take 2 
or 3 cents less a quart for milk regardless 
of what milk cost to produce, the voters 
would remember the work and return them 
to office when their terms expire. The con- 
suming public is very willing to hear of 
these attempts, hypocritical though the in- 


the hogs. 
county, Pa. 


ground a hog barn. 


Nothing Better Than Neat, Well Kept Farm Buileings 
At the right is shown one end of a cow barn with silos and im the back- 
Immediately in front is shown outside feeding pens for 
This picture was snapped at the farm of A. L. Roat of Berks 


These Doodles and Dogberry’s repeatedly 
claim “it doesn’t cost anything to grow 
grass for cows as God looks after that.” 
They continue to inflame the public by say- 
ing “milk producers have robbed con- 
sumers of $100,000,000 in two years.” And 
they add that the high price of milk is due 
to what farmers charge and not a word do 
they say about distributers” costs; and yet 
during the past summer, milk distributers 
have been taking more out of the consumers’ 
dollars for the mere distribution of milk 
than farmers get for its production. 


Dealers Always Whitewashed 


All along they have been investigating milk, 
but the investigations stop with farmers. 
When they come to the distribution end they 
stop. That has been the situation all along 
and it is the situation today. Instead of 
working out some plan to lower the cost of 


howling they did, didn’t frighten 

a single producer or. affect a 

single member of the Dairymen’s 

league. These men knowing 

what it cost to produce, steadily 
went about their business announcing what 
milk was worth and what it would cost. 
When the investigating commission started 
in on the farms and markets council, they 
discovered that the men comprising this” 
council were men of standing, integrity and 
sound sense. They discovered that mem- 
bers of this council knew more about milk 
and its production than the entire caboodle 
in New York city, constantly misrepresent- 
ing, constantly investigating, constantly de- 
ceiving the public. When they called W. E. 
Dana, president of the farms and markets 
council to the stand, he told them some of 
the facts that the council had discovered 
when the council during the past spring and 
during the past summer had been investigat- 
ing farm costs. 

Mr Dana pointed out how they had gone 
out in the country and had seen farmers, 
examined their books and [To Page 9.} 
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\ Fiedng Land for Modern Tools 


How round boulders were mud capped—By A. A. Atchison 


7% HEN it was found 
necessary last year to 
double up the teams 
and use _ four-horse 
implements on _ the 
old Ramsey place near 

Oxford, N Y, and particularly when 
the tractor came a little later, it 
was found necessary to take the 
rocks out of the fields before the 
work could be done satisfactorily. 
These boulders were of a hard 
granite-like nature. Most of them 
were round shaped with a third of 
their area below the surface of the 
ground. It was no use to try to 
mudcap such stones, the powder 
handbooks said, because the arch- 
ing surface would resist the blow 
of the blast so much that double 
and triple charges would be needed 
to break them. Not fully satisfied to 
take the word of the fellow who wrote the 
book, we went ahead with a few mudcap 
charges. Two of the rocks were split 
through once; the others by all appearances 
were just jarred a little. We then concluded 
that the writer of the handbook evidently 
knew what he was talking about. 

The only thing remaining to do seemed to 
be what is called blockhole blasting—to drill 
each rock more than half way through and 
put the powder in the hole. We had no drills 
except a couple of three-quarter-inch ones 
about 1 foot long, however, and the local 
blacksmith did not seem anxious to try to 
make more when we asked him to. Besides, 
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Showing Drill Hole and Capping 


it takes a long time to drill deep holes in such 
hard rocks and we were short handed for 
regular work. Then the plan, as illustrated 
on this page, was hit upon. 


Shallow Holes for Powder 


The short, one-hand drills were used to 
make holes about 6 inches deep in the rocks. 
It was easy to make these holes, because a 
man could hold and move the drill with the 
left hand, while using the hammer at a good 
rate with the right. Half a dozen or more 
rocks could be drilled before it was neces- 
sary to resharpen the bit, and for the little 
resharpening needed, a grindstone was found 


satisfactory. This 6-inch hole would 
not carry all the powder needed to 
break the rock, of course. The hole 
was packed full, and the rest of 
the powder was piled on top of the 
rock exactly over the hole, as for 
a regular mudcap blast. The cap 
was inserted in this charge so the 
end laid an inch or so down in the 
hole. Over the charge was piled 
mud to a depth of 6 inches, mak- 
ing a big plaster covering the rock 
for 1% feet of surface, and weigh- 
ing 100 pounds or so. 
This way of loading in every case 
. broke the rocks into small pieces, 

It seemed as though the hole, shal- 

low as it was, gave the powder a 

chance to work down to a point in 

the rock that in a way gave 
the advantage a flat surface or 
slight depression would have. The 
powder in the hole, fired by the cap 
that lay directly in it, appeared to 
give the main part of the charge out- 
side a chance to strike to the heart 
of the rock. Some of the rocks were 
wanted for a wall, and these were actually 
blasted to the dimensions wanted by drill- 
ing two or three holes along each line de- 
sired broken. 

While this method took a little more time 
than straight mudcapping, it was mudcap- 
ping rather than blockholing, and enabled 
us to clear out more than 150 boulders by 
working at them only during odd hours. It 
was a time and work saver. 








Husker-Shredder Has Its Place 


K. J. T. EKBLAW, FARM ENGINEERING EDITOR 


shredder is not appreciated as thor- 
It is a real 


It permits 
maximum utilization of the feeding value of 


6 er: real value of the corn husker and 


oughly as it should be. 
money-maker for the farmer. 


the corn when no silo is available. Some 
authorities even go so far as to state that 
the proper preparation and use of corn 
fodder practically doubles the value of the 
corn crop. The whole stalk is taken care of, 
the ear being removed, the remainder of the 
plant comminuted so as to make it more 
palatable and more attractive as a stock 
feed. Many dairymen prefer’ shredded 
fodder to silage, claim- 


Of course the large custom cutter un- 
doubtedly has a good field of its own, but for 
general individual and community use the 
smaller sizes are the more popular. 

It is possible to obtain a machine as small 
as the two roll size, but the four or six roll 
machine will perhaps be more economical. 
Farmers like to have a machine that will do 
a good job reasonably fast, with the minimum 
use of help and power, and with security 
against time and money consuming accidents. 
Even for custom work the 8-roll machine is 
of good size for it will keep a half dozen 
teams hustling, if the haul from field to ma- 
chine is not too great. 

Some people object to the use of the husker 
and shredder because of the loss in shelling, 


- but this is not a valid objection always. Of 


course, the construction of the machine does 
to some extent affect the percentage of corn 
lost by shelling, for some are worse than 
others in this respect; however, this corn is 
not lost, for means are provided to save it. 
Aside from the mechanical construction of 
the machine, the degree to which shelling 
occurs is influenced by the condition of the 
corn itself, for damp, green corn will obvi- 
ously not lose as will dry ripe corn. Then, 
too, the weather may have some effect; in 
dry weather more will shell off than in wet 
weather. 

Some husker-shredders can be converted 
into silage cutters and silo fillers by making 
simple minor additions and changes. This 
is an especially valu- 
able feature for it gives 





ing results show the 
former to be more eco- 
nomical. Naturally 
there may be some 
difference in the qual- 
ity since siled corn 
must go through a 
fermentive stage. 
Practice indicates 
that the shredding of a 
large quantity of corn 
~ at one time is inadvis- 
able because when 
shredded, the material 
naturally dries out 
very rapidly and the 
loss in moisture and 
lessening of palatabil- 
ity are coincident. This 
would seem to indicate 
that the small shredder 
would be the more de- 
sirable since it could 
be more readily 
handled for intermit- 
tent work, and the addi- 
tional labor and incon- 





the owner greater in- 
dependence, allowing 
him to do still more of 
his farm work, when, 
and in the way he de- 
sires. Naturally, when 
fulfilling this purpose, 
the capacity of the ma- 
chine cannot be so 
great as when doing the 
simpler things that re- 
quire. less power. 
Both the binder and 
the shredder respond to 
good care and atten- 
tion. Both are likely 
to become full of dust 
and dirt from the na- 
ture of the work, and 
it will pay to give them 
an occasional thorough 
cleaning.  Oiling, too, 
is essential, for every 
bearing is a good pros- 
pect for a loss in power 
if old man carelessness 
is allowed to run the 








venience of making 
many settings for the 
larger outfit would 
hardly be worth while. 


Delivers the Husked Corn to Wagon and Shreds to Barn 
Farmers find that more extended use of the corn husker and shredder means more money in h of them 


their pockets. 


machines, and_ there 
are a lot of ch im 
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New York Grange Speaks Out 


Executive committee has a few words to say about high cost of living 


PEAKING for the New York 
s state grange in regard to cost 
of living the following state- 
ment was last week issued by 
S. J. Lowell, state master and 
-W. N. Giles, state secretary: 
The New York state grange an organization 
with whieh almost every one in the state is 
familiar, consisting of 125,000 members, in 
925 local granges, feels that it cannot con- 
sistently remain longer silent on the all en- 
grossing subject of the high cost of living, 
when so much is being said and done to un- 
dermine the stability of the great business 
that every one must depend upon—the busi- 
ness of feeding the world. The first factor 
in a happy life is three meals every day. 
The next is adequate clothing and housing 
to keep the body warm. After. these come 
the minor necessities which are more easily 
provided. 

What has brought so suddenly into prom- 
inence the food and clothing problem? The 
war, to be sure, but it has only hastened 
what every thinking agriculturist has seen 
for years was surely coming; that is, that 
rural life was not receiving the support and 
encouragement which the urban life so 
easily obtained. We mean by this that better 
schools, better roads, better churches, better 
homes, shorter hours, better wages for work 
under more favorable working conditions 
have had the result of steadily drawing from 
the country its population to an alarming 
degree. Now, instead of going into a study 
of our situation and developing a remedy of 
conditions, our laboring brothers of the city 





propose to remedy our trouble by arbitrary 
measures without amy real knowledge of the 
cost of the necessaries of life. 


Stating the Case Squarely 


No class of Americans with red blood in 
their veins will stand being told they must 
labor long hours at inadequate pay in order 
that another class may have shorter hours 
and higher wages. Even the faithful farmer, 
who has always had suffigient food for all, 
feels that he has about reached the limit, 
and that no laboring man of the city should 
find fault if he applies the same rule that 
his city brother has taught him. 

If the saying of the city man that “the 
farmers are rolling in wealth” is true, why 
does he refrain so completely from coming 
out to roll, and why is it that over half of 
our farms have mortgages on them, and that 
two-thirds are worked by renters? Do the 
laboring men of the city think that by de- 
manding that the Government be taxed to 
pay the deficit between what they get and 
what they earn, that farmers are going to 
pay the tax cheerfully, when they (the labor 
men) use this added power to beat down the 
cost of the product of the farmers’ toil? 
“Those whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad.” 

What is the farmer’s idea of remedy? 
First, let us say that every man is a profiteer. 
The doctor who comes to usher us into the 
world is one; the undertaker who consigns 
us to mother earth is another, and all 
through life every man is happy when he 
gets more than his fellow. When- this is 


accomplished by the application of grit and 
intelligence, he earns it and all is well. 
When a class of men demand it, although 
their labor does not earn it, some one else 
must pay and they become dishonest pro- 
fiteers. Things are going wrong—who is at 
fault? 

We here challenge the city laborer to @ 
cost accounting that all the world may see 
who earns his wage. We' have asked the 
United States ‘secretary of agriculture time 
and again for a cost accounting on farm 
crops. We want the world to know just what 
we are entitled to. In order that there may 
be no chance for complaint on either side, 
we desire the cost be figured from the city 
laborer’s standard of eight hours, and the 
conveniences which surround city labor. Let 
it be complete and exact. Laborers of the 
city, are you ready to apply this acid test 
to your labor? 


In Days Past and Now * 


While this is being done,-let us give you 
a little food for thought. When wheat was 
$1 a bushel, one bushel paid for a day’s 
work. Wheat, by government fiat, is $2.26 
per bushel and it now requires from two to 
three bushels of wheat to equal the pay re- 
ceived by labor for one day’s work. 

Formerly, the farmer received 3 cents per 
quart for milk; the distributer received 3, 
cents and the consumer got it for 6 cents. 
One day’s labor at $1.50, which was then a 
high wage, paid for 25 quarts of milk. To- 
day the farmer receives 8 cents, and trans- 
portation and distribution [To Page 14.] 








Farmers Demand Right to Bargain 


National organization at 


Se ITH about 300 farm leaders rep- 

% resenting the prominent agri- 
cultural associations of the 
country, the National board of 
farm organizations held a two- 
day meeting in Washington, 
last week to take action on the important 
legislative problems before farmers, pur- 
posing to foster legislation and outline a 
policy which will help conditions during the 
coming season. Such bodies as the Dairy- 
men’s league, National grange, Farmer’s 
union, co-operative associations and local 
groups of fruit, truck and general farmers 
were represented at the meeting by at least 
one accredited officer. 

Most important to the milk producers and 
farmers of New York and adjacent states 
was organized action by the board te employ 
every available agency to encourage legisla- 
tion to legally help producers in collective 
bargaining. This method of selling farm 
organized groups of 
farmers themselves is the most vital problem 
with which the argricultural interests of the 
country are confronted at present, all eyes 
being focused upon the trial of dairymen in 
Chicago which began on September 16, and 
upon the milk producers of Cleveland. In 
reality, it is the entire dairy industry that is 
on trial because the results of these court 
proceedings wil) in large measure affect the 
whole business of collective bargaining in 
sale of farm products. And so it affects the 
76,000 members of the Dairymen’s league. 


An Inherent Right 


Collective bargaining is without question 
an inherent right by nature of the farm 
business, according to opinions expressed at 
the meeting by these farm leaders and rep- 
resenting the sentiment of farmers all over 
the country. It is the same principle granted 





to other industries under a corporation cloak 
and yet denied to farmers by federal laws 
and those of most states. Amendment to 
the New York laws a few years ago dis- 
tinctly sanctioned this method of doing busi- 
ness in the Empire state, but again the fear 
of political wranglings has caused need for 
further legislative protection. 


Bringing Pressure to Bear 


As outlined in American Agriculturist , 
during the past two months dairymen of 
New York are up against one of the most 
unwarranted prosecutions of their business 
that has occurred. The investigations of 
the league and its relation to the New York 
state departments at Albany, N Y, has 
brought about a situation that calls for im- 
mediate action before the winter season 
starts in, or the necessary production of 
food stuffs will be placed on the market at 
a loss to the producers. 

It is these evils in existing laws which the 
National board of farm organizations pur- 
posed to hit in its meeting last week. The 
effort of every organization represented 
‘pledged support through the personal work 
of its officers and united pressure upon the 
law makers at Washington. Industry has 
for years brought influence to bear upon 
Congress for legislation to forward and pro- 
tect its business. Agriculture is now in a 
position to do likewise and it is doing like- 
wise. Look at the outcome of the daylight 
saving law! That did not “just happen.” 
It was the concerted action of farmers as- 
sisted by right publicity. 

The same group of men and more just like 
them are on the job this minute at Wash- 
ington, and farmers and their friends can 
look forward hopefully to the results of 
their effort to secure clarification of existing 
statutes so that collective bargaining may 


Washington acts on these and other important problems 


be conducted without fear of prosecution. 
The principles enunciated by the Capper- 
Hersman bills received the approval of 
farmers generally throughout the country 
and so the organization will insist that these 
principles be enacted into laws. 

Calling attention to the injustice of 
present legislation, John D. Miller, vice- 
president Dairymen’s league and active 
worker for laws better suited to the farming 
business said stockholders of a business 
eorporation practice collective bargaining, 
sometimes several thousand by proxy and 
vote combining to set a price on their prod- 
uct. But, this is a corporation and legal. 
Pres R. D. Cooper of the league further em- 
phasized the need for immediate action and 
called upon each representative at the con- 
ference to see to it that their organizations 
stood firmly back of the national effort of 
farmers at this time. 


To Stimulate Foreign Trade 


Touching upon one of the larger problems, 
Milo D. Campbell, chairman of the general 
board of the organization said federal aid 
should be given to farmers to stimulate 
trade in the foreign markets in the same 
way .that it has been extended to other in- 
dustries. The committee appointed to study 
the situation will outline a plan of action 
by which pressure may be brought upon the 
right officials, the purpose being to encour- 
age export trade in farm products; this 
meaning good prices for a high g’ade Ameri- 
can product. 

According to A. A. Elmore of the board, 
sentiment in favor of a large permanent 
home or Temple of agriculture at Washing- 
ton as the headquarters of all farm interests 
working at Washington has grown since the 
last meeting in February, due in large 
measure to the growing [To Page 15.) 




























































Give The Folks 


those coffee 


lessness. 


‘“‘There’s a 





which frequently show 
in headache, irritability, 


indigestion and sleep- 


At Grocers. 


~Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c 


The Original 


POSTUM CEREAL 


for their table drink. 
That will dispose of 


troubles 


Reason”’ 


























Any 


use it 


Perhaps you have put off blasting 


one ca 
NY 


your stumps with Atlas Farm 
Powder because you have thought 

the work required skill and ex- 
perience. 

Don’t delay any longer. Read our book, 
**Better Farming with Atlas Farm Pow- 
der,’’ which will tell you all you need to 
know about stump blasting. Thousands 
of farmers are using Atlas Farm Powder 
for all kinds of farm improvement work, 
and most of them had no more experience 
than R. C. English, Port Matilda, Pa., 
who writes: 

**T had never used explosives before and 
had never seen a stump blasted. But it 
was no trouble at all after I looked at the 
pictures in your book."* 

Write now for ‘“‘Better Farming with 
Atlas Farm Powder’*—120 es, 146 
illustrations. The coupon at the right 
will bring it by the first mail. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
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Atlos Farm Powder 
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r ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 

Wilmington, Del. AAL 

I Send me “Better Farming with Atlas Farm Pew- 

der.’* I am interested = explosives for the pur- 
"x 


pose before which I mar! 

0 Stamp Blasting © Tree Planting 
1 © Boulder Blasting 0 Ditch Digging 
I C2) Subsoil Blasting © Road Making 
| Name 


| Address 














A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
é By W. H. Brown 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to begin- 
ners in the business who have @ limited amount of 
capital and experience. Unusual attention is given to 
the small but important details from hatching time 
to the time the yroduce is marketed. 

Mlustrated, 188 pages. 5x7 inches, Net $1.00 
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Fine Cranberry Crop Matured 


YIELD IN SIGHT LIBERAL AND QUALITY 
EXCELLENT——HARVEST CONDITIONS TBY- 
ING——PRICES OPEN FAVORABLY 


If the selling agencies do as well a. 
the growers in producing the crop, the 
1919 campaign in cranberries may be 
put down as a splendid success, Sep- 
tember is now well along and so is 
the harvest which is a good one. Th's 
is particularly true of the chief pro- 
ducing sections, New Jersey and Cape 
Cod, while Wisconsin does not show 
up quite as well. 

ESTIMATED CRANBERRY CROPS 
YEARS 
(In round thousands of bushels) 


RECENT 


Total 
1525 
1200 

915 
1525 
1365 
1515 


West 


100 
125 
90 
110 
115 
75 


In this, American Agriculturist’s 
final estimate of the 1919 crop, the 
total is placed at 1,525,000 bushei.; 
(508,000 barrels) against . 1,200,000 
bushels a year ago. Perhaps Cape Cod 
territory, always the premier produc- 
er, never had a better season with 
more freedom from retarding or dam- 
aging influences. New Jersey has oc- 
casionally produced more cranberries, 
yet the record as a whole is satisfac- 
tory. The west, and that means chiefly 
Wisconsin, suffered somewhat from 
blight and insect pests, also slight 
damage through hail. Small quanti- 
ties of cranberries are produced in 
Michigan and the Pacific northwest. 
The restricted acreage of Long Island 
has turned off a reasonably good 
crop. 


Poor Harvest Weather 


Weather conditions were favorable 
last spring and the Cape Cod crop es- 
caped appreciable frost damage; later 
during the growing season insects 
gave comparatively little trouble, al- 
though, as noted at the time in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, more or less dam- 
age by gypsy moth and spanworm, 
this particularly on bogs that were 
dry or not properly cared for. Hin- 
drances to the crop in New Jersey 
were not serious; although some dam- 
age through growing season by reason 
of grasshoppers, fire worms and ex- 
cessive rains, causing floods, 
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True enough, .something is needed 
in addition to vines full ef - ripened 
berries, Weather conditions have been 
been much against harvest during the 
first three weeks of September and 
the gathering of the crop has been 
pushed under difficulties. S6 many 
rains indeed make it difficult to know 
with certainty whether the crop will 
run larger or smaller than these care- 
ful estimates. 

Dull skies and frequent rains have 
also interfered with packing and shin- 
Ping. It goes without saying that la- 
bor costs and scarcity of harvest 
hands were never more trying to 
cranberry growers who will need good 
prices in order to meet cost of pro- 
duction and leave a reasonable mur- 
gin of profit. 


Early Blacks Start Well 


As to prices these started in fairly 
well with choice early blacks around 
$8 to $8.50 a barrel at loading points 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts and 
a fair number of cars pushed out to 
the west for distribution. The impor- 
tance of a good send-off at the begin- 
ning of the cranberry season is em- 
phasized in a statement made last 
winter by the general manager of the 
American cranberry exchange which 
handles a large part of the crop. In 
an address before the grow- 
ers’ association, he said the bulk of 
the 1918 crop was consumed between 
October 20 and Thanksgiving. 

Just a year ago sugar shortage was 
acute and this threatened to interfere 
with consumption. But through judi- 
cious pushing by salesmen the crop 
was rapidly moved into consumptive 
channels. While there is more or less 
sugar shortage right now, belief pre- 
vails it will not prove as serious as 
last season. With other fruits relative- 
ly high in price cranberry growers are 
hoping for a prompt movement of 
the 1919 crop at reasonably satisfac- 
tory figures. 

In New Jersey mid-September local 
reports to American Agriculturist 
show a price of $8.50 for Early Blacks 
at Toms River, quality and color of 
fruit good; $8.50 at Pemberton, Bur- 
lington county; no price named 
Marlton or at Cookstown or Medford. 
Writing from Hammonton the veteri- 
narian statistician, A, J. Rider, re- 
ports a price of $8.50, and adds thet 
he regards cranberries relatively the 
cheapest fruit on the market. 
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Onion Yield Proves Disappointing 


Round-up shows only fair total but quality good 


The commercial onion crop of 1919 
may be summarized as somewhat 
smaller than a year ago, this particu- 
larly true of the territory east of the 
Mississippi river. In fact, drawbacks 
as pointed out in American Agricul- 
turist from time to time during the 
progress of the crop season have re- 
sulted in some severe disappointments 
to growers in such important states 
as New York, Ohio, Indiana and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Nor are prices starting out com- 
mensorate with the high cost of pro- 
duction during this season of wages 
reaching the blue sky and heavy out- 
lay for fertilizers and other material. 
Some rather unfortunate climatic de- 
velopments in the closing weeks of 
the crop growing season, and this 
followed by continued rains in impor- 
tant_sections of the east during the 
harvest period have made it perhaps 
a little more difficult than usual this 
year to estimate total yield. 

But subject to possible modification 
later in the season American Agr:- 
culturist estimates that New York 
on a nearly normal acreage around 
8500 acres is turning off close to 
3,000,000 bushels onions, a fair but 
not big yield. Acre figures to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist direct from our 
correspondents in the field run all the 
way from 75 bushels upward to 400 


bushels to the acre depending upon 
the presence or absence of such draw- 
backs as excessive floods earlier in 
the season, quite a general attack of 
thrip and more or less late blight. 
Fortunately such important New York 
counties as Madison and. Orange had 
some streaks of sunshine during the 
normal season for curing onions, and 
this helped in the work of harvest. A - 
correspondent in Wayne county, notes 
the effect of scant supply of potash 
in the fertilizer. 


Fair Returns in Ohfo 


Ohio can always be depended upon 
for 6000 acres and upward given over 
to onions. The Buckeye state has 
suffered much in the last few seasons, 
so far as this crop is concerned, by 
unpreventable drawbacks after the 
full normai area was sown. This has 
proved true of 1919, much of the im- 
portant territory in its more tha* 
6000 acres being visited by heavy rains 
and at time veritable floods, washing 
the crop badly, and then through the 
trying period of July and August 
much complaint of insect pests. 

American Agrictlturist correspond: 
eats, however, make practically no 
report of fungous attacks such as the 
blight which struck the Connecticut 
valley and areas here and there in New 

{To Page 7.] 
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“Curing” Potato Rot 


Prolonged rains with muggy weath- 
er caused rapid development of rot in 
potatoes throughout the middle states 
.gnd New England. . The full extent of 
the disease is not yet known, but pres- 
ent indications are (see our market 
reports on another page) that it may 
prove a heavy visitation. Dry, bright, 
cool weather during this week and 
frst half of next month may mini- 
mize the trouble, but at best the crop 
will be reduced, and loss from rot in 
storage great. Seed potatoes next 
‘spring may be-the highest price in 
years, but no one can tell in advance. 
Every farmer must decide for himseif 
when to sell his crop. 

This danger which confronts the 
potato supply requires instant action 
of the right sort. There is no way to 
cure rot once its germs have infested 
the tubers. The fact that potatoes 
may have been dug before they were 
rotten does not mean they are free 
from disease. Here is what should be 
done : 

1, Potatoes should be dug at the 
first indications of rot. Don’t run the 
risk of leaving them in the ground. 
Once the germs get busy they propa- 
gate more rapidly when potatoes are 
in the ground than in storage. 

2 Let the potatoes dry most thor- 
oughly before picking them up or 
storing them. The potato contains 
so much moisture within that it 
should be as dry as possible on the 
outside. Rot spores or germs seem to 
work in more rapidly where the skin 
is moist or broken. It is better to 
almost sun-bake the potatoes, dry out 
considerable of their interior mois- 
ture, rather than put them in storage 
merely dried on the outside. 

3. The storage place or cellar should 
frst be thoroughly swept clean, 
made perfectly dry and _ disinfect- 
ed by sprinkling slaked lime over it. 
Kill every germ of decay that may 
have been harbored. 

4. Place boards upon the floor of 
the cellar where it is of dirt or con- 
crete, resting them on 2.x 4's so as to 
have an air space beneath. ‘It is high- 
ly desirable also to have a board parti- 
tion against the walls of the cellar or 
storage house set out from the walls 


about 6 inches, thus leaving’ that 
much space for circulation of air 
around the sides as well as under- 


neath the bin. 

5. Provide windows for circulation 
of air. Ventilation is all important. 
If the weather comes off hot, ventila- 
tion is doubly necessary. It is desir- 
able to keep the temperaturé of the 
Storage place as even as_ possible. 
Plenty of dry, cool air, but do not let 
the temperature fall below 40. 

6. As the potatoes are placed in 
storage sprinkle each layer with air- 
slaked lime not too much, just light- 
ly. It has a tendency to kill the rot 
spores or to retard their activity. 

7. Watch carefully the potatoes in 
storage. Upon the first signs of rot 
Pick them over, throwing out the rot- 
ten ones and feeding to stock those 
which indicate the beginning! of rot. 
All this takes work, but it will save 
Much of the crop. 

8. Exclude from storage all cut, 
bruised, torn or otherwise imperfect 
tubers. The rot attacks them first. 
Do not let any such tubers get into 
the bin. 

9. All except the soundest stock 
should be marketed, used in the 
house or fed to stock at the earliest 
Moment. Such tubers are perfectly 


. 800d food for man or beast if cooked 


before rot appears. 

10. Potatoes should be worked up 
into starch or other by-products be- 
fore rot can take them. The evapor- 
ating or dehydrating process may be 
Used with profit where feasible. 


Must Support Relative 
A woman has no relatives except mother, 
tis ers and sisters. Can the brothers and 
ters be compelled to contribute to her suv- 
ie she being unable to care for herself? 
W. C., Pennsylvania. 
Fathers, mothers, grandparents and 
standchildren are liable for support in 
ch amounts as the court may order. 
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. good rate of yield. 
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Onion Yield Disappointing 
[From Page 6.] 


York. The best onion territory in Ohio 
is turning off 250 to 300 bushels to 
the acre, with some reports down to 
150, amounting to 1,500,000 bushels 
for the state, or not very far from 
that of a year ago. A good many on- 
ions have gone direct from the har- 
vest fields to storage to await bette~ 
markets. 

Massachusetts growers are always 
confident they can depend upon a 
Everything was 
promising the early part of the pres- 
ent season, acreage a full one around 
4500 acres, But disaster overtook th« 
crop in late summer, as pointed out 
in these columns at the time, in the 
way of blight. This lowered the rate 
of yield perhaps a quarter to a third, 
yet the Connecticut valley has har- 
vested a relatively good crop and just 
now wants cool, dry weather, instead 
of so much rain, to harden off the 
tubers, curing them for winter mar- 
kets. Our latest reports summariz- 
ing the Massachusetts situation show 
that while best fields will run 350 to 
400 bushels, this is still far short of 
hoped for rate of yield up to 500 or 
an occasional 600; some advices 200 
bushels or less. It is safe to say the 
crop is very much short of a year ago, 
running somewhere around 1,400,000 
bushels against a Massachusetts crop 
in 1918 of upward of 2,000,000 bush- 
els. In many fields the blight caught 
the onions when half grown, and 
many ripened rathér prematurely; the 
crop, as a whole, presents a good to- 
tal, however, sound, well-keeping on- 
ions. Rather more set onions were 
grown and harvested early in the east 
than a year ago, and the later seed 
onions planted for the winter mar 
kets. 

In middle west our reports through- 
out the growing season have shown 
uneven conditions in. Indiana, where 
many growers report little better than 
half a crop, sometimes less. Latest 
advices from Indiana complain of at- 
tacks of thrip, cutting down the rate 
of yield. Still further west in Wis- 
consin onions have been obliged to 
battle not only with insect pests, but 
also with smut. One of the old-time 
growers at Racine, Wis, writes us av- 
erage yield not over 150 bushels per 
acre. 

The Formidable Western Crop 

The trans-Mississippi has become a 
very large producer of onions and 
many of these are regularly shipped 
direct into eastern territory, making 
the sharpest kind of competition. Cal- 
ifornia, for example, according to re- 
ports of the department of agricul- 


ture, has some 7000 acres under 
onions grown for commercial pur- 
poses and upward of 2000 acres 


grown under contract each season for 
seed purposes, 

Colorado and Minnesota are also 
liberal growers each, 1200 to 1500 
acres, and the Pacific Northwest is to 
be reckoned with. Summarizing the 
acreage of all the northern states, in- 
cluding the Pacific coast, there is ap- 
parently something like 36,000 acres 
under this crop, representing the har- 
vest of 1919, or very much as one 
year ago. 


Market and Movement 


The situation has been a little slow, 
compared with some seasons, early 
onions not finding a very brisk demand 
in the distributing markets and 
obliged to compete ‘sharply through 
September with plentiful supplies of 
other green stuff. -But the season .is 
still young, and our correspondents do 
not indicate that-growers as a rule are 
anxious to force onions on the market. 
Many have been sent to storage at 
shipping points, whence they will: be 
moved as rapidly. as the market will 
take them, once cold weather is un- 
der way. 

Up to the third week in September 
such prices as our correspondents in 
New York onion territory reported 
were $1.75 to $3 per 100 pounds, but 
quite largely upward of $2.25. Similar 
deliberation is noted in Ohio with 
some transactions at $1.75 to $2.75 per 
100 pounds; early onions in Hardin 
county sold at $1.50 to $1.75 per 
bushel of 56 pounds in Massachusetts. 
Sales the first half of September were 
mostly at $2.50 to $38 per 100 pounds, 
some growers holding-for better than 

{To Page 21.] 














Cheapest Heat for a Life- 
time of Comfort! 
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IDEAL Hea 


First cost of 


or overhaulin 


IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 


weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. Noexclusive 
agents. 








iting put in your farm house now 
for the health and comfort of children 
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—will and hea service 


IDEAL-AMERICAN heating is soon saved by the 


continuous economical service you’ll get from it—never needs repair 


g. Always on the job to give the best heat there is 


at the smallest fuel cost. Burn the low-priced local fuels. Save your- 
self labor and avoid the constant fussing and attention that tem- 
porary out-of-date heating makeshifts always give. 


MERICAN x [D 


RADIATORS 


No other improve- 
ment will give as much 
happiness and health 
BOILERS as IDEAL Heating 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be easily 
and quickly installed in your farm house without disturbing 
your present heating arrangements. You will then have a 
heating outfit that will last longer than the house will stand 
and give daily, economical, and cleanly 
service. 


» 
Have hot water on tap for 
all uses 

Our small IDEAL Hot Water Heating 
boilers for domestic supply are a source 
of greatest comfort and delight to the 
whole family. Gives the home every =Paee 
modern city comfort without dirt; - "G 
labor, or fuse, IDBAL- Arcola Radia. 

Free Heating Book! hn EO 
Write today for copy of catalog “Ideal 


p nen heating as 
sim: as - 
Heating” which is fully illustrated and ve—one. fir 
gives complete information on this 





ning a stove—one 
heats all rooms. Write 


cheapest heat for a lifetime of comfort. IDE a 















Sizes 6 to 12 
Black, Brown 


BEST FARM SHOE MADE 


Grade A--made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tannage wil! besi resist action of the manure. 








We spare no 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm on the market. We send them to you on approval, at our expense 
and at our risk.. Send no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 
- on arrival of your shoes. hey cost you eneatcly nothing; if they 
are not as we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. 
Your money back without any delay. Ask for catalog. 


ares HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. B. =""" 


t Send one pair, Grade......-..----- 


. 1 am buying them on approval—my money back if I want it. 





Grade A Sewed - - Cal 
Grade B Standard Screwed g. Name .-....-- .----2-- 20+ -22- -2-- -++- +++ OF .--.22---2-2-- 
Grade C Standard Screwed on 

BX POR ncce Sans i cnc dotaceecansscsanghenseu ee iboageanesgieee 








\. The Best Potash Fertilizer : 
THE JOYNT BRAND 


PURE UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES | 


A complete and sure 


crops. They solve the fertilizer problem. 
adapted for top dressing 
land and for seeding down have no equal. 
your hay yield while prices are high. Agen 
Correspondence invited. Address 

JOHN JOYNT, LUCKNOW, ONT., CANADA 
References: Bradstreet’s or Bank 

ton, Lucknow, 





ARN PLANS and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 


for all 


fertilizer growing 
Bspecially _ 
d meadow 


worn-out grass an 


Increase tions, plans, ete., for the construction of 
ts wanted. 8 and@ outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 


tion and use of barns, grain barns, 
sheep barns, corn 


barns, cattle barns, 
» jee houses, pig pens, 


i, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise. cha 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds. 


of Hamil- 
Ont. 





93 Orchard Ave. 


) sy roofs and roofing, doors and 

















nure --., _ rds, root pits, oe. te 
000 Bearing Size Frui Pages. x ches. Cloth.........++ . 
— can have fruit next by ; ting our Achinn a = 1. ers York 
trees this fall. Thousands of Berries, Shrubs, etc. t en 
HOR TODAY for Free Catalog. 
The Home of Good Trees For Your Protection Always Mention 


A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


Dansville, N.Y. F 














































































Live in Comfort for Years to Come 
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SAVE fuel, save work, 
increase the value of your 
property, live in comfort this 
winter and for years tocome. 


Will you devote one day 
now to secure these and 
many other benefits ¢ That 
is all theetime you need to 
install a 


NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless Furnace 
**The One You’ve Heard So Much About’’ 


There are no alterations to be made, no net-work 
of pipes to put up. Burn hard or soft coal, wood or 
gas and needed for one 
stove. The New Idea will flood your whole house 
with fresh, clean, moist air as warm as you desire. 
It is the ideal heating—the kind physicians ree- 
ommend. 


One Fire Instead of Several 


Instead of carrying coal and ashes for several stoves, 
making it difficult to keep the house clean, you will 
have only one fire to look after,-and that one will be 
in the cellar. The perfect heating from the New 
Idea is due to its scientific and thorough construc. 
tion. The frameless feed door construction alone 
puts the New Idea in a class by itself—no dust— 
no gas——no ashes! 


A Real Investment 
The New Idea is a real investment and its 
cost is little more than that of one good stove. 


You'll want to know all about this wonderful 
heater so send for full information and name 


no more than you have 
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of dealer in your neighborhood. 

Every New Idea Pipeless Furnace is sold 
under a positive and absolutely binding written 
guarantee, Write today 


UTICA HEATER CO. 


Also manufacturers of “ Superior” Warm Air 
Furnaces and “ Imperial” Steam and Hot 
Water Boilers. 

Box 70, Utica, N. Y¥. 


Excellent proposition to the right 
kind of agents 





BETTER HOGS = 


ON LESS GRAIN 
you CAN develop more meat and 


corn and grain. 
tein. 


[NSTANT 
rae 


bone in your stock and still save 
- Feed higher in pro- 
it is the supreme body builder, 


and its percentage is highest in 
packing- oducts. 


Digester Tankage, 
(10% with 
two of of 


pr 
DIGESTER TARKAGE, 
60% Protein. 


Furnish Protein That Grain Cannot Give. 
fed wet or dry 
rain feed). One ton equals 
meal, 


five of middlings. 
shorts or sifalts meal. FINE VOR 


Meat Mea! Digester, chea; 
gester Tankage. A palata’ 
GAKE FEEDS 


than Di- 
le digester. 
COUNT—Free Bookiet AA Explains. 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, i. Y. 


Seize the hen and dust Instant 
Louse Killer into the feathers. 
The handy sifting top can 
makes it convenient to use. 
Sprinkle it in the nests, on the 
roosts and floors. Put Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath 
occasionally—your hens will 
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Ast of 9nd can often cures. $1.15 cap (this includes Se war tax) 

at dealers’ or prepaid by p 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY. Tolede, Obie 


do the rest. This means 
louse prevention. 

FOR STOCK 
With one hand stroke the hair 
the wrong way, with the other 
sift in the Louse Killer. 
Especially good for lousy colts. 


GUARANTEED. The dealer 


Cures Heaves by correcting the 


ES|MEWTOR'S 


tCoa- 

rm Ex- 

. TT ycarssalc. Three 
cans guarantcedte 
ey refunded. The 


My 
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post, Book!ct free. 





HEAVE 


A horse with work. 
valve 


Helps you 


SY will refund your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 
I 1 Ib. 30c, 2% Ibs. 60e (exceptin Canada) 


S Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 


heaves can't do its full share 


fer the Adviser. It ie 


FLEMING BROG., Chemists, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, fit. 
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Filling the Silo 


A difference of opinion is common 
as to the necessity of treading when 
filling a silo. My experience, which 
dates back to 
the early 80's, 
has been that 
treading in 
of itself has no 
influence on the 
making of good 
silage. I have 
done all of the 
stunts, from 
pressing with 
250 pounds per 
square foot to 
no treading and 
pressure at all 
except the 
weight of the 
corn. There are 
two essential and important things in 
the making of silage. The first is to 
have matured corn with approximate- 
ly 70% moisture, either dried before 
cutting or after cutting, and to have 
all parts of the plant mixed together 
in the silo. In this way the air is 
pretty thoroughly excluded and fer- 
mentation prevented. 

If the ears and stalk butts fall in 
separate places from the leaves, air 
will follow with the lighter portions. 
Then, too, it is better when fed to 
have a mixture of all parts. Now this 
thorough mixing makes for uniform 
weight and settling from top to bot- 
tom, and the weight of a person has 
no magic influence on the silage un- 
der it; in fact, is not as good as the 
same weight of silage constantly 
pressing down, as the weight of sil- 
age operates uniformly, while the 
treading cannot, with the most pains- 
taking care, be uniform. This will 
work out mentally by rational reason- 
ing as it works out in practice. 


Distributing®and Tramping 
Theoretically, it would be better if 
uniform distribution was possible, if 
no one went into the silo during the 
filling, which, of course, is impossible. 
The next best thing is to have 
thorough distribution with the human 
treading associated with it. The time 
and place for treading is after the 
corn is all in and the top is packed 
down thoroughly each day until set- 
tling ceases. There is no downward 
pressure upon the top, and the only 
way to get it is by human tramping, 
which will then have the same effect 
as the weight of silage on the 
material under it. Seldom, how- 
ever, do the advocates of treading 
urge this surface treading, which in 
my experience is of all importance. 
Make the Top Light 

There will then be only a thin coat- 
ing of decayed corn on top, while 
without daily tramping I have-had as 
much as 2 feet spoiled. I have also 
found that excessive tramping next to 
the side walls would cause mold, and 
my theory of the reason is that more 
corn finds its way to the sides, and 
when the mass goes down it draws 
away from the sides, admitting air 
enough to produce mold. Much more 
uniform distribution will be made 
with a “distributer” and in silos up to 
18 feet in diameter one man is enough 
until nearing the top, when the dis- 
tributer cannot reach all parts of the 
surface. 

Again we have had to change our 
milk ration. Cottonseed is gone and 
hard to get, and we have increased 
the gluten to make up the ton. We 
are now feeding: 

MIXTURE FOR COW RATION 

Material Cost Mixture 
Hominy 80.00 8.00 
Gluten 70.00 24.50 
Barley and oats 60.00 15.00 
Brewers’ grains ey 7.00 
* Bran 2.50 8.50 
Salt 25 


$638.25 

Compared to prices asked for ready 
mixed feeds, this is a low cost feed 
and one-fourth of it was taised on the 
farm, and we have enough to feed 
this amount for one year,.feed the 














H. E. COOK 
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hhorses and have enough left for seeq 
and to feed the young stock one-half 
of their ration for the winter. I hope 
to make it worth $60 a ton. I don’t 
think this ration is ideal. Cottonseeg 
meal would improve its feeding value 
and also its palatability. Two hun. 
dred pounds of corn meal would make 
it more eatable. The brewers’ grains 
are not palatable, although in smal} 
quantities they are satisfactory. Lin. 
seed meal would improve it, but at 
the present price it is not worth 
while. Our problem is not to loosen 
the passage and soften the droppings, 
but rather the reverse. A liberal use 
of concentrates is’ partly responsible 
and this condition partly removes the 
necessity for linseed meal. If the feed 
market changes we may make some 
changes in the mixture given, but to- 
day I think it is the best I can get 
near by and at a fair price. 


Cost for Tractor Use 


Our tractors and silage cutter are 
working away from home for a time 
at $3 an hour. The time includes the 
setting up. Two men go with the out- 
fit. It is not very profitable if fig- 
ured in cash all around. I take two 
of our regular men, however, and the 
outfit will earn enough to pay the 
cash paid out for threshing and corn 
harvest outside of the regular force, 
The plan is a kind of changing work. 
If the man in charge was not an ex- 
cellent mechanic and of all-round 
good judgment, the plan would be a 
losing one. As we come into the 
farm machinery age, the necessity for 
watchfulness and a level head, in ad- 
dition to mechanical skill, are abso- 
lutely necessary, and if I did not have 
this sort of a man our outfit would 
stand idle after our own work was 
done.—I[H. E. Cook. 


League Organization Notes 


Splendid progress in Dairymen’s 
league organization work is found in 
Jefferson county, N Y, where county 
president of the league, L H. Putnam, 
and his associates have been doing 
some excellent work. Five new 
branches of the league have been 
formed and three more are in process 
of organization. From a county mem- 
bership of 1900 last November, the 
number of Dairymen’s league mem- 
bers increased until in-early Septem- 
ber there were 2800. Several branches 
in this county recently incorporated 
under the league co-operative plan. 

Good word now comes from the 
Milton district in Pennsylvania, where 
the counties of Union, Northumber- 
land, Montour and southern Lyco- 
ming have just been organized under 
the co-operative plan. A sum of 
$210,000 has been subscribed by the 
dairymen of this section. The origi- 
nal effort started some months ago 
when $20,000 was raised to purchase 
the. shipping station at Milton, Pa 
This active group of milk producers 
mean business, and the district is 50 
ing after the “bacon” just 4s theif 
brother dairymen in New York state 
are doing. 


Watering Farm Herses 


It is a common thing for some 
farmers to work their horses in 
field from morning to night, water 
ing them only at noon. This is done 
even on days of excessive heat. The 
driver usually has two or more re- 
*freshing drinks in the middle of the 
morning, and again in the afternoon, 
but the horses, who are edu 
as thirsty, go without. 

This want of water is not only dis 
tressing, but it causes the horses to 
drink to excess at noon and again at 
night, which often results in colit 
and always tends to produce 4 dis- 
tended stomach, or what farmers 
a “hay belly.” Farmers who w0 
treat their horses humanely sh° 
take water into the field for the@ 
in warm weather. 


During the final 10 months of a 


war the daily average cost was 
lion dollars; outlay of the wat 


about 22 billions. 
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Farmers Buying Milk Plant 


New England milk producers have 
just launched their big marketing 
plan. They have purchased the large 
Turner Center organization, whose 
business runs into the millions of dol- 
lars annually. The price paid was 
$770,000. Manager Bradford of the 
Turner Center association is recog- 
nized as one of the keenest men in 
the milk business today. He will be 
retained as manager for the farmers’ 
organization. 

A very simple and easy way of 
financing this large project was made 
possible through the old Turner Cen- 
agreeing to accept payment 


ter : on 
stock on the installment plan. Each 
producer whose milk is handled will 


be asked to put up $10 per cow, either 
in cash or negotiable note, and then 
5% will be deducted regularly from 
his milk check. This money paid in 
by the farmers will be held in trust 
by special trustees, all five of whom 
are farmers. The value of each share 
of stock is $10, and as fast as each 
producer has paid in that amount to 
the trust fund he will be issued a 
share of stock. Another good fea- 
ture is that the rotating plan of stock 
ownership will be provided. 

Under the plan adopted, farmers 
who are doing business through the 
new organization, which will be called 
the Turner Center System, will own it 
within five years. Subsequent divi- 
sion of proceeds will be used to can- 
cel the stock first purchased. This 
arrangement provides that the owner- 
ship will always be in the hands of 
producers exactly as they have pa- 
tronized the concern. It will prevent 
outside interests acquiring the stock 
permanently, and if any, number of 
shares did come into the hands of out- 
side parties they would have one vote, 


no matter how many shares they 
owned. There will be no proxy vot- 
ing. 

The receipts for products sold 


through the system will be distributed: 
(a) To pay the expense of operation, 
maintenance and administration; (b) 
to provide reasonable depreciation of 
physical property; (c) to provide a 
sinking fund for the retirement of 
any claims, debts, judgments or other 
emergencies; (d) 1% to provide for 
extension and upbuilding of the busi- 
ness without calling for new invest- 
ments; (e) an amount sufficient to 
pay 6% on the shares of stock in the 
corporation; (f) the balance to stock- 
holders in proportion to patronage. 

It is fortunate that the special mar- 
keting committee, which has been 
working on this project so long and 
industriously, decided the fundament- 
al points so wisely. It is likewise 
fortunate that the start is-made on a 
comparatively small scale, with the 
view to expanding as business can be 
handled. It is vital that in starting 
upon an almost revolutionary under- 
taking producers do not bite off more 
than they can chew. The New Eng- 
land enterprise looks like a great for- 
ward step, and its development will 
be watched with great interest 
throughout the country. 


During the war 31,251 physicians 
from civil life were commissioned. 
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Many Hands Stirring Milk 
{From Page 3.] 


discovered exactly’ what milk casts to 
produce, In any court such testimony 
would be accepted for its full value, 
but not so in this political circle man- 
ufacturing material for future politi- 
cal campaigns, 

They called Dr Jonathan Day, the 
commissioner of foods and markets in 
New York city. Dr Day is ex -oflicio 
a member of the farms and markets 
council. He is, howecver, a Hylan ap- 
pointment. The investigating bunch 
felt that Day would certainly line up 
with his political group and soak the 
farmers, but Day has learned a whole 
lot during the past year. Day has 
been studying the farm end since he 
has been city commissioner and he 
has turned out to be a mighty fine 
champion of the farmers’ side of milk 
costs. He long ago discovered what 
the trouble was, that high prices in 
the city were not due to what farmers 
obtained, but to the many enormous 
tolls taken out by unnecessary mid- 
dlemen, and by high profits altogeth- 
er unnecessary charged by retailers. He 
has told this to New York city people 
time and again, but ears that don’t 
want to hear won’t hear. There are 
too many retailers in New York city 
who have votes, and too many middle- 
men who are high in the party coun- 
cil; and where this condition obtains, 
progress cannot be expected. 

Dr Day in his testimony did show 
that he favored a single-headed com- 
missioner to handle both the agricul- 
tural division of the council of farms 
and markets and the division of foods 
and markets. He believes as do most 
of the agricultural leaders, that a 
double-headed concern as now consti- 
tuted in the council is unwieldy and 
not the most economical way to con- 
duct the agricultural business of the 
state. However, the council can do 
nothing about this as this is a matter 
for the legislature to handle. Dr Day 
believes that the best solution of the 
milk problem will be the appointment 
of a milk commission so as to regu- 
late the sale and distribution of dairy 
products. At present he remarked the 
distributers are charging 150% more 
than they pay for the milk. 

Datus Clark, also a member of the 
farms and markets council, does not 
favor granting’ power to the council 
to fix the price of milk, He does think, 
however, that the council might “set 
the spread” between the distributers 
and consumers. He believes in this 
way the price of milk might be kept 
down. Mr Clark called attention in 
his testimony to the fact that a great 
deal more liquid milk is brought to 
New York city than is used as liquid 
milk. “If the Dairymen’s league,” he 
said, “had the handling of the sur- 
plus, the balance could be worked up 
in the country, thereby reducing the 
amount to be handled in transporta- 
tion and eliminating some of the cost.” 
He declared also that the Dairymen’s 
league had taken no undue advantage 
of the public since that body had been 
fixing the price of milk. ‘Milk has ad- 
vanced every place,” he said, “and is 
no greater in New York city today 
than in any other cities much smaller 
in size.”’ 
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Sheep Judging Ring at Recent New York Gathering 


This snapshot catches John A. Curry of Hartwick, N Y, placing winners 
in the cheviot class at the recent Cooperstown field day of the New York 


State federation of sheep breeders’ associations. 


Operation of the dog law 


done a lot to stimulate the industry in the Empire state, with the result 
more gatherings have been held this last season than for many years. 




















Every Dollar Goes for Service 


The people of this country de- 
mand of the Bell System the best 
possible telephone service. The 
one endeavor of the company, its 
only reason for existence, is to 
give the best possible service. 


Every dollar the Bell System 
receives goes to provide tele- 
phone service. 


Its entire receipts are expended 
on operation, upkeep and de- 
velopment. More than half goes 
directly to labor. The remainder 
is expended for materials, for the 
maintenance of plant and ecjuip- 
ment, for the interest on money 
borrowed, for dividends on the 
investment of tens of thousands 
of shareholders, and for the pay- 
ment of taxes assessed by public 
authorities. 





In its last analysis all telephone 
money goes for wages; wages for 
labor and wages for the necessary 
capital which investors have put 
to work in the Bell System. 


The telephone management is 
the agent of the public. It is en- 
trusted with the task of providing 
the quality of service the intelli- 
gent public demands. The wages 
of loyal, well-trained employees 
and the wages of the capital that 
provide the finest of mechanical 
equipment and most efficient 
operation, must be paid. As a 
public servant, one duty of the 
telephone management is to ob- 
tain rates sufficient to pay for 
these necessities of service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








Smoke Your Own 
Hams, Bacon,Sausages 











This le the Original National 
Giant Smoke House 










In THIS Smoke House 


> 
A 6-Years’ Success 
pay butcher bills. 
use and smoke hams, 
fish in the National Giant Smoke 
‘ul smoke house 
in and out-doors. Runs on sawdust. 
little bark for seasoning. The 


NATIONAL GIANT 


PORTABLE 


D SANITARY STORE HOUSE 


is a great success. Thousands in use in U. S. and for- 

eign coun’ " rates perfectly in every climate. 

Made in 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guaranteed. After smok- 

ing meats, use for store house. Absolutely ms and 

ite proof. Keeps meat sweet all summer. orth 
ea- 





its price many times ad 


ture alone. Investigate NOTICE 
GET FREE BOOK | ¢«::e ore 
which tells when to butcher, about “ 
, how smoke house operates Seat rove 
Book contains prize-winni House. 
recipes for curing Hams, Bacon,S: 
sages and fish at home. Write for | Beware of 
book, get low prices today, sure. Imitations or 
Experimeats. 








PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
398 McCiun St. me 








PILLING 


CATTLE |Iireses 
INSTRUMENTS 


Will save that cow 
by making it possi_ 
ble for you to treat 
milk fever, etc., 
without waiting 
fora veterinarian 
Booklet FREE. 


G. P. Pilling & Son Co. 
2315 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Established 1814 
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CASE NO. 2 contains $3.50 
milk fever outfit and 8 other 
**Easy to Use"’ cattle instru- 
ments. $15 value for $10 
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Coe 2112 Marshall B1.Chicago 


Glebe Siles 


r Can make prompt ship- 
\4 ment of Spruce and Fir 
“my Silos. Wire or phone at 

} our expense. Extension 
i root adds 5or 6 feet to 
J height of silos. Adjust- 
ll able door front. 


Globe Silo Company 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney. N. Y. 
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CHICAGO 


Two Corn 
IN 1916 two 4o-acre fields of corn grew side 
by side in Illinois. On one an International 


spreader had been used consistently for three years. 


The other had seen no manure for seven years. 
That was the only difference between those two fields. One 
produced a matured crop running just over 80 bushels to the 


acre, the other averaged barely 30 bushels of soft corn. If 
both crops sold at the same bushel price, the fertilized field 
produced $2,000 more than the unfertilized one. 


Was that spreader worth $500? Yes, because just scattering 
manure on a field will not accomplish the same results. That 
field of 80-bushel corn was properly fertilized by a man who 
knows his business. He feeds his crops a balanced ration. 
This cannot be done without a good, wide-spreading manure 
It is being done by these spreaders: 


Corn King — Cloverleaf — 20th Century 


It pays to study fertilizing, to know what to do and to 
practice what you know. See the local dealer or write us for a 
copy of ‘Feed Your Hungry Crops"’ and full information about 
our spreaders, or about any other machines in the list below. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Orein Marvesting Machines Hayling Bachines 
inders Push Binders | Mowers Tedders Cort Mechises 
eaders Rice Binders| Side Delivery Rake Planters Listers 
arvester-Threshers | Loaders (All Types Cultivators Drills 
eapers Shockers} Rakes Bunchers faster Scultivators 
Threshers Com bination Side potor ultivators 
Tillage implements Rakes and Tedders | Binders Pickers 


Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Combination Sweep 

Rakes and Stackers 
Baling Presses 


i 
Harrows Other Farm Equipmeat 
ractor Harrows Boot Tools Cream tem 
hing Harrows Seeders Cultivators feed Grinders 
rchard Harrows Pullers Manufte Spreaders 
ulti-Packers and Seeding Machines | Straw S: ler Att. 
uitivators, one-horse | Cotton Planters Wagons & Trucks 
Pawer Machines Grain Drills alk Cutters 
Jieropene En ines Broadcast Seeders ane Mills 
soline Engines Alfaifa & Grass Drills | Stone Burr Mills 
erosene Tractors Fertilizer & Lime Knife Grinders 
otor Trucks Sowefs Binder Twine 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


“OF AMERICA mc. 
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Huskers & Shredders 
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MINERAL*2 















ABSORBINE 





from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
up the horse. $250 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
W.F YOUNG, inc. (379 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 








Special Factory Price 

Offer—The U.S.Army 

Munson Last Shoe at 
$3.95 and $4.85 





This U. 
prize fo pont Samet ott Shade 
on fe 
tails for $7.00, Made of the best water 
Proof tan elkekin leather. Guaranteed to 
give the best wear. Some in grade two 
made in heavy waterproof elk leather 
SAE aiece jo veer Dems st only 
State size you wish, Send in 
at once for this special factory offer. 
U. $. National Shee Co 
Dept. AA. Main St., Westfield, Mass. 
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’ Get a one- or two-man 
7 

| ‘Silvers “Ohio 

NWN WE eyo Fin sile 


when isti sa without extra 

cost. Get an a your — a 
sizes, rsepower up. 

way < day. . Big ‘ a features—di 
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§ Write for free 

\) THE SLYER MFG. CO., Box371 SALEM, OND 
J] “Modera Silage Methods,“ 284-page text-book, 25c. 
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Finishing Methods Quite Simple 


My methods in caring for poultry 
just previous to putting the fowls 
upon the market are very simple, 
writes F. W. C. Almy of Newport 
county, R L The first and most es- 
sential factor, if a poultryman would 
have fat chickens to market, is plenty 
of vigor and vitality in the fowls. That 
must start the year before in the 
breeding stock, No care of feed on 
earth will ever produce thrifty, fat 
chickens if they are of low vitality. 

Given good, strong constitutions 
and plenty of good grass range, with 
proper shade, feed and freedom from 
lice and vermin, the poultryman will 
raise fat birds if they are not over- 
crowded in the coops. I do not con- 
sider any particular ration is abso- 
lutely essential in finishing chickens 
for market, but a number of rations 
are very good. 

We feed a good cooked mash in the 
morning, all that the birds will clean 
up. A raw mash mixed with sour 
milk is given at noon after the poul- 
try is a few weeks old, and a mixture 
of hard grains. As the poultry ma- 
ture and killing time draws near, we 
separate the chicks and add a little 
more beef scrap.to the mash. The 
grain ration contains a good propor- 
tion of whole corn, in fact, 75% is not 
too much. Even a straight corn feed 
is all _right. The chickens get plenty 
of grass on the range. Cabbage is 
sometimes given to them. Of course, 
they must have plenty of good, clear 
water, which is always available. 

Although I say to feed liberally, I 
do not mean that they should be given 
too much, as the chickens must be 
left with an appetite for bugs and 
insects so that they will range over 
the fields and not simply stuff them- 
selves full and sit around. Very heavy 
feeding is all right for the last few 
weeks. It is absolutely essential that 
they have plenty of exercise during 
the growing period. Following these 
few simple rules, I have never failed 
to raise good, plump, yellow-skinned 
chickens. 


Market Hens in Prime Condition 
NAT 8, GREEN, O1IQ 


While the number of hens we have 
at Riverview to market each fall is 
not large, we nevertheless find that it 
pays to take particular pains to pre- 
pare them for the market, a#the feed 
and care they receive has much to do 
with the price received. , 

When I speak of preparing hens for 
the market, I do not mean to merely 
feed them intensively for a few weeks 
to fatten them. The preparation 
really starts with the hatching. I 
mean that the time of hatching and 
the stock from which the eggs are 
secured may have a great geal to do 
with the sort of market fowl pro- 
duced, and while we raise chickens 
primarily for eggs, their ultimate-end 
is also kept in view. 

To reach the market in prime con- 
dition and at the time when they will 
command the highest price, the hens 
to be sold should molt early and that 
may be best assured by early hatch- 
ing. The importance of selecting eggs 
from sturdy stock does not require 
elaboration. 

As early in the season as possible 
we select the hens that are to be mar- 
keted in the fall. There are seldom 
any roosters left to go to market in 
the fall because we usually get rid 
of our surplus earlier in the season. 
So our fall surplus consists almost 
wholly of hens that have served their 
usefulness as layers and those . that 
we have decided will never make 
good layers. 

As soon as the molting period is 
past, which may be promoted by a 
liberal corn and sunflower seed diet, 
the hens are inclosed in a‘small yard, 
where they have not muéh room for 
exercise. Dust baths, plenty of grit 
and an abundance of clean, fresh 
water are supplied the hens constant- 
ly, and the yard is cleaned daily. Our 
Object is to fatten the hens as quick- 
ly as possible,:so they are fed liber- 
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ally and often. A trough filled with 
bran is kept where the hens can help 
themselves, and three times a day 
they are fed on a ration consisting 
mostly of grain, corn being used iq 
the greatest quantity. A little wheat 
is used and some sunflower seed, but 
corn is the main reliance. 


Wet Mash Once a Day 

In addition, the hens are given 
wet mash once a day, a mixture of 
bran and corn meal together with 
scraps from the house, Potatoes, 
ground meat scraps, etc. This is fed 
soon after noon. Grain is used for 
the evening food, as we figure that if 
the wet mash were fed in the evening 
it would digest quickly and possibly 
would leave the hens hungry part of 
the night, whereas if grain is fed it 
requires several hours for it to digest, 
and nourishment is supplied more 
evenly throughout the 24 hours. 

While the hens are being fattene@ 
the yards and houses are looked after 
carefully. A hen infested with ver. 
min will not thrive and we take par 
ticular pains to keep __ everything 
clean. As our hens are always kept 
in good shape, about 10 days of in- 
tensive feeding puts them in excellent 
condition for the market. We aim ts 
ship them as early as possible ang 
before the market is flooded with 
poultry, as it usually is later in the 
fall. In this way we get at least as 
much per pound as we would later 
and save something on feed, besides 
being rid of our culls in time to more 
intelligently plan for the winter flock. 


Getting Rid of Farm Pests 
LYMAN CBANE, ST LAWRENCE CO, NF 

By putting poison wheat or othe 
poisons for mice and rats, in the farm 
out of reach of everything but the 
pests, I can catch them about as fast 
as they come and so govern the 
source of supply. We have very few 
mice, no rats and occasionally a wood- 
chuck. My boy had rather shoot 3 
woodchuck than eat dinner anytime 
so with a good trap and guns we have 
them all caught off by fall. 

A good beagle hound is worth about 
$5 te a man who is troubled with 
such pests. A dog of this breed ils 
safe for sheep. Most beagles are 3 
little bigger than a cat. They ar 
kind and good to children, but their 
trade is catching woodchucks and 
rabbits. 





Vineland Contest Notes—aAt the 
close of the first week in Septembe, 
which was the 44th week of the Vine 


land international egg laying ant 
breeding contest, a pen of Single 
Comb White Leghorns owned 


Woodland farms of Butler, N J, wa 
first with 55 eggs. There are 10 hems 
in each of the 100 pens entered in thé 
contest, Single Comb White Leghorns 
being in the lead in number of e@ 
tries as well as in total egg produc 
tion to date. The pen of 10 Leghorms 
owned by J. Percy Van Zandt @ 
Blawenburg, N J, leads for the com 
test with 2212 for the first 44 weeks 
As previously described in detail @ 
these columns, the next contest with 
its important breeding features begiss 
at Vineland, N J, on November 1. 



















Fall Poultry Pointer—Feed is high 
Eggs are selling in proportion, but 
when hens do not lay they continue 
to consume feed and the product 
suffers a financial loss. All surpla 
stock except that kept for breeding 
purposes should be sold early in the 
fall. 


Mites in Poultry Houses hide during 
the day underneath the roosts, is 
crevices. At night they crawl 
the fowls and suck blood. When ™ 
of blood they are red, but at othet 
times are gray. The best way to © 
bat them is with kerosene sprayed 
the perches, especially on the lo 
sides and also in ¢revices all aroul 
the roosting quarters. Be liberal 
the kerosene, and do the work 
week or two. It will help to pr 
eggs. 
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Farm Engineering 
K. J. T. Ekblaw 


Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of. charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. En- 
close two-cent. stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 













































Bosch Magneto 



































































































































THA reply by private letter is desired. / 
d with a | ‘ 
hn help Ice House Details 
a day kK. J. T.” EKBLAW 
eae Please state proper method of building an 
Sed in jee house 12x12 feet, giving method of 
. wheat drainage, studding, inside ceiling and roof- 
ed, b _—[John A. Ramsey, New York. 
» Dut ing 
Walls of ice houses may be built y \/ TZ 
several ways, but satisfactory insula- 
riven tion, an important feature, should be \ 
8 ide eeping qualities in Wiig 
: _ provided for good keeping qua V4 | 
; == tre house, A very common scheme is Ya 
ti bite to set 2x6 studding 1% feet apart a Pe 
rr covering these inside and out, first ea Za Yer 
ed - with a layer of boards, then a layer aial SaMBAnAll / ry 
th il of building paper, then another layer { BH 4 
al it of boards. The space between the : 
* aaa studs is filled with granulated cork or 
— y mill shavings. 
nen The next important feature is ven- | } 
Nts tilation, a point very. frequently ovet- Le : d l axe neon 
“= looked. It aids-in breaking up the _¢ z SST ly 
S, heat radiation of the roof and also fr : - 5 — 
ittened carries off the moisture which always 
d after eecumulates in an ice house. When- 
h vere ever the ice houses is opened, the cold 
c@ Pare air is replaced by warm air and un- 
-ything less this warm air has a chance to 
3 kept escape it will cause unnecesasry 
of in- warming of the interior. 
cellent Since during the warmer months 
e ° 
aim te there will be a certain amount of ‘ec 
le and melting of the ice, some provisioa INCE the Z was put on the market, over 
| with must be made for carrying this water ° 
inte away. The floor should slope towa-d 250,000 farmer buyers have pronounced it the 
ast as , the center and at this point an ordi- ° gq 
at MB nary trapped drain, similar to a base- greatest farm engine value. @ We felt the same 
besides ment drain, Should be inserted, con- gq . . . 
anes Mf nected to a line of tile. way about it. @ But following our policy to im~ 


: flock. It is necessary, if economy is to re 
sults, that well-constructed doors be 
installed. The doors should be as weil 


prove our product whenever possible, we are highly 
pleased to announce a new Fairbanks, Morse 








7 . insulated as any other part of th; Sa 

» 3 alls. They should be shut absolutely ee . “ Sean 
other tight so no leakage of air can occur. Zz with Bosch Magneto high tension ignition 
i which adds the one possible betterment. Call 
o = Well Pipe Fills with Mud on the “Z” dealer near you—see this world’s 
n the T have driven a well with 18 feet of 1%4-inch . ° 

ry few Hf pine: on the end is a point with copper sand- greatest engine—understand the full meaning 
my cr py UY MAY EE ; . : ° ° “hogy 
wy & yk tS FL - for you of the engine service which over 200 Bosch Service Stations give, in 
ytime, the pipe up once, and cleaned the screen. Can . ° oe oo . £ 

e have ff you tell me how to get that first pocket co-operation with every ‘‘Z”" dealer, to every ““Z’’ engine buyer. @ Prices—1 % 


Started around the point?—[E. W. Baker, 


about 1 The fact that your well screen fills H. P. $75.00—3 H.P.$125.00—6 H. ; $200.00—All F. O. B. Factory. 









































| with up with mud indicates that you have 
eed is set your screen in a stratum of silt 
are 3 and you probably will have trouble 
y are \ ith mud flowing in continuously. The Ss : rs 
their screen may be too coarse, allowing : 
> and particles of mud to pass through, It r 
may be that if you will dig the well 
. little deeper you would get into a : > * 
t the ayer of coarse sand and gravel which 
mbet, would be just as good a water bear- » MANUFACTURERS CH iCAGO 
Vine . rd soe as the present one in ES PY ~ aN ~ So 
- and which you have set your screen. A U We A t / ie Paws ais 
single Ditch Before | em COMMU Kim-Meveeitiut ois 
d : f : AH q v — 7 
wad Auto to Stationary Engine (Reiusdgctne | a 
hens Would it be practical to take the engine ¥ i ae Ud w 
in thie out of a car and use it for power? Would ourre ail our Wood 
‘horns there have to be many changes made? Would ~and for all other farm work, 
\f en- ave the full rated power?—[A. Hill, New 
-odues pees ei et be ao 
horns Motors taken from discarded auto- ., weighing ; 
It ol mobiles have been utilized for station- hind i aaa $1.80 
. con- ary power purposes. You would have genet ~ ran -aed 
veeks to take into consideration the fact 
ail is that the engine is a comparatively 
with Powerful one and would therefore re- 3 builds farm 
yegins quire a@ good solid and _ substantial ; Does the work of 100 men. 
1 base. It will also probably provide 
much more power than you need for 
high average farm purposes, so of course 
but Would not be as economical in its 





tinue Operation as an engine designed pri- 
duce? marily for the type of work you wish 
irples to do. Slight changes would be nec- 
ceding essary for stationary use. Some means 
n the of ready regulation of the ignition and 

carbureting systems should be pro- 
Vided and a pulley. of some kind would 
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uring oy be attached. ‘Since most automo- 2 H-P. Pulls 23 “episode "9 
nd ia engines are of the high speed type : elon annaread 
hat they 
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Inneaia Snedinte Shipevene Otter in- 
skids—ready 
against defects. 


I would suggest that you obtain a 
clutch pulley for the control of power, 
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} bvduaeiae Any site—2 to 30 H-P.—Station- 
reven e green deposits that a . 
etal ast Fe WELL DRILLING WELL 


form on the terminals of the 
storage 

sag nd eo wa the terminals oO bine if Cash 
lean, ecasionally disconnect the wh ® mac’ of your own. or easy 
reinnts and scrape off the green igi: nt demas chee = 
eposits and grease the ends with ats tot 

aeeage Poor lights or flickering sacomee rhe med oe tes  aalho = Reade 
ights, and poor operation of the start- 


ing motor are caused b 
deposit, y this green 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, president Herbert 
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The Money Spending Craze 

From banker to candle-stick maker, from 
millionaire to day laborer, we are spending 
money like the old-time drunken sailor. Of 
course, more is going for the necessities of 
life. But never in the history of America 
was there such a craze for luxuries and 
pleasures of life. People are out for “a good 
time,” regardless of cost. An exchange says 
truly: 

Railroad and steamship lines have found their 
accommodations far too limited to handle the 
pleasure-seekers. Summer hotels have turned 
people away. The man who works for a wage, 
the laboring man, walks into the corner store and 
trades a bill for a few cigars and a little change. 
A few years ago he would have bought a small 
plug of tobacco and whittled it into the palm of 
his hand. The very fact that ordinary things 
cost so much prompts unnecessary spending. If 
ordinary shoes are expensive, why not spend a 
few dollars more and get shoes that are luxuries? 
If carfares go up, buy an automobile on the in- 
stalment plan and mortgage the house. Meeting 
expenses seems to many people too serious a 
proposition these days to be treated seriously. 


Americans have always been notoriously 
free spenders. One keen observer says there 
is nothing strange about it, for with the war 
and the infiuenza scourge people have had 
enough trouble the past two years. They 
have ceased to worry. They don’t care. 

But where and when is it to stop? A 
people cannot forever spend more than they 
earn. Economy must come to the rescue— 
the sooner the better. Old standards of con- 
tentment with a “full dinner pail” are not 
likely to soon return. The rank and file have 
tasted the imaginary joys of so-called pleas- 
ure and will demand it in addition to a living. 

To all this the farmer is reconciled. If 
city folks want to spend so much on movies, 
automobiles and pleasure, that is their busi- 
ness. However, when these same folks kick 
about the prices farmers must have to break 
even, then it becomes the farmers’ business. 
Our farmers do not intend to accept below 
production costs for their produce to the end 
that consumers can spend less on necessities 
and more on luxuries and pleasure. That 
isn’t the kind of team work that will main- 
tain American industry. 

Instead of all this political tomfoolery 
about high cost of living, with investigating 
bodies from congress on down to local com- 


munities, why not a commission on work and 
economy, or upon the criminal cost of HIGH 
living? Now, as ever, farmers are the 
bulwark of the nation. Right now they are 
chiefly concerned in the necessities of a 
decent, honorable life. The high cost of 
living kickers’ are more concerned in the 
luxuries and sensations of high living. Let 
them first pick the beam from their own eye. 


Best Crop I Ever Raised 


In the American Agriculturist family some 
remarkable crops have been raised. We 
want to know about these crops, how they 
were raised, what yields were secured, and, 
if available, a word or two about the finan- 
cial returns. We believe that all American 
Agriculturist readers will find these exper- 
iences of others both interesting and help- 
ful. Six prizes will be offered as follows: 
For the best article $10; $5 for the second; 
$4 for the third; $3 for the fourth; $2 for 
the fifth and $1 for the sixth. No letter or 
article should contain over 500 words. 
Write on one side of the page and send 
direct to the editor. 


More Soil Quacks - 


If there were no mysteries in the soil, rais- 
ing crops might be conducted mathematically 
as readily as making shoes ina mill. If such 
were the case, however, much of the fun and 
poetry would be taken out of farm life. Un- 
fortunately, farm mysteries permit quacks 
and frauds to flourish in many directions and 
in many fields. For years and years and 
years the soil quack has had first place. He 
is again here and there and everywhere tell- 
ing about the wonderful discoveries he has 
made or the wonderful deposits of plant food 
he is prepared to distribute. He gets out 
fine reading circulars and makes his appeal 
to the unsuspecting individual. These cir- 
culars garble the truth, make claims for the 
product that are absolutely false and seek to 
gain a standing by discrediting honest 
products. 

Some of these vendors find deposits of ma- 


‘terial which show fair commercial analyses, 


but the plant food in such is not available 
and is really worthless to plants or to the soil 
as a fertilizing amendment. One of these op- 
erators is a Michigan concern trying to sell 
shale as a wonderful fertilizer. This Mich- 
igan Mike doesn’t try to sell by the ton; all 


»he asks is 25 cents in coin and he will send 


you a package by parcel post to test his prod- 
uct. Quite a nice thing if enough suckers 
send the 25 cents. 

This Michigan Mike claims that powerful 
interests are sparing neither time nor money 
to discredit his product. This yap even went 
so far as to write the governors of a number 
of states. What he was after is publicity. 
Because our stations refused to play his game 
he replies by calling them “yellow.” If any 
of our experiment stations are yelloyw, farm- 
ers themselves will attend to changing the 
color and not ask this quack to handle the 
job. 

Sa 


Labor Supply Millions of Men Short 


Confusion still exists in the labor situa- 
tion, and the supply is short, not only on 
the farms but in many lines of industrial 
activities. Ten months have now elapsed 
since the armistice was signed and the world 
is still suffering through lack of production. 

One of the most serious phases is the lack 
of workers, skilled and unskilled, coming in 
from foreign countries. Shortly before the 
war the United States received annually 
around one million aliens, nearly all of whom 
were seeking work. Then came the world 
conflagration; millions of men were lost or 
incapacitated on the battlefields of Europe 
or in the hospitals. The present year has 
been filled with serious strikes, both at home 
and abroad, and this always means decreased 
production. This unfortunate condition (a 
six months’ truce now among possibilities) 


706. 


‘absorbing much of the available supply of 


labor. 

It brings us to the fact that so far as 
foreign workers are concerned, we are losing 
more than we are gaining, perhaps a net of 
five millions in past five years—quite con- 
trary to the old days. Official figures cover- 
ing the first six months of this year showed 
that only 84,475 immigrants arrived in the 
United States; and during this same period 
95,500 emigrant aliens departed from the 
country. And still a movement has developed 
in congress which would seek to exclude 
immigration of all these needed laborers for 
the next two to four years! The figures 
quoted are truly alarming, and if the move- 
ment is continued, labor must become scarcer 
and still higher in every walk of life. All of 
this points out to the necessary increase on 
the farm of more machinery, more mechanics 
and better engineering to cope with the labor 
shortage. 





Washington Middlemen Not Wanted 


To placate the East’s opposition, Lane 
plan adherents now offer to amend the 
Mondell bill so that the $500,000,000 for re- 
clamation shall be proportioned among the 
states om the basis that they levy federal 
taxation. “This will cause $125,000,000 of 
the appropriation to be expended to the 10 
northern states” is the plea. 

But why should any of these states pay 
millions into Washington, for the sake of 
having Washington spend it in their midst? 
If New York state taxpayers are to put up 
$50,000,000 annually for agricultural devel- 
opment, they will rightly insist upon the 
state administering the fund. The state’s 
farmers who know the state’s needs can 
see that the money is well used if admin- 
istered by the state itself, whereas if the 
fund falls into Washington clutches it will 
be just that much further removed from the 
taxpayers who ought to supervise its use. 

New York’s agricultural department col- 
lege of agriculture, county farm bureaus and 
farming interests could put the fund to 
better use in New York than Washington 
could do it. Washington bureaucrats dearly 
love the power to spend taxpayers’ money 
with as little responsibility as possible to the 
taxpayers who put it up. The more the 
proposed amendment is considered the less 
there is in it for soldiers, farmers or tax- 
payers. 


“Fair price committee should not at any 
place or under any circumstances increase 
prices,” proclaims the United States attorney 
general. Rot may cut the potato crop in two, 
but “prices must go down.” How absurd 
for the government to issue such edicts! 
Man can no more interfere with the laws of 
supply and demand than King Canute could 
restrain the tides. Farmers generally feel 
very keenly on this subject as set forth in 
American Agriculturist last week. 


“Tt is agreeable to find that essential food 
products are still going downward.” This 
editorial from a city newspaper expresses 
the point of view held by consumers almost 
universally. No matter what happens to 
farmers, the price of what they have to sell 
“must come down” while wages continue to 
go up. Not much! It’s a poor rule that 
does not work both ways. 


The Valae of Enthusiasm can’t be com- 
puted. Almost every successful enterprise 
owes its achievements to the presence of one 
or two local “self-winders.” 


Bookkeeping—One advantage of farm 
bookkeeping: The farmer knows and doesn’t 
guess he’s paid a bill when the question 
arises. 


English Live Stock—In spite of war con- 
ditions, Great Britain has maintained its 
herds of cattle and has increased its sheep; 
loss in hogs has been small. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, yow will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary an = a 
@ personal answer by mail is desi shou SATISFACTI 
each be accompan by ome dollar ($1). —_ 
No charge whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's questions, 
whether on law, veterinary, or other subject. 
















Like to Receive $600? 


I received the railroad’s check this morning 
for $600 im settlement of my claim. You 
ertainly did fine work for me and I am very 
grateful. Will you please send me an ac- 
count of your expenses and allow me to pay 
for the services rendered by you? I know 
you had @ difficult job and I admire the 
manner in which you took hold of the tas 
together with your persistence which secu 
the check. It will give me great pleasure in 
recommending your i Bureau to my 
friends and neighbors.—[John McKay, Cale- 


donia, 

Of course, we won't accept any pay 
from Mr McKay for our efforts in se- 
curing this settlement. We feel 
amply rewarded in seeing justice se- 
cured for our subscribers. While our 
success is sufficient-reward for us, we 
are always pleased to have our sub- 
scribers pass the good word along to 
their friends and neighbors, Undoubt- 
edly every subscriber to American 
Agriculturist would be pleased to re- 
ceive 2 check for $600. We can’t send 
each of you such a check, because 
fortunately most of our subscribers 
have no bad debts of this kind to col- 
lect. If any subscriber has an old 
pill he is unable to collect, however, 
we will be glad to work on it and do 
what we can to get an adjustment. 


Legal Weights and Measures 


Please give me the accurate statement con- 
cerning weights and measures of grains and 
vegetables in New York state.—[F. J. Brown, 
Jefferson County, N Y. 

The following weights are legal in 
New York state, for the agricultural 
commodities specified when sold by 
the bushel and when no special agree- 
ment is made as to mode of measur- 
ing. A bushel of lime or coarse salt 
weighs 70 pounds; wheat, peas, pota- 
toes, clover seed or beans, 60; onions, 
57; Indian corn, rye, or fine salt, 67; 
faxseed, 55; sweet potatoes, 54; corn 
meal, rye meal, or carrots, 50; barley 
or buckwheat, 48; herd’s-grass, tim- 
othy seed or rough rice, 45; Sea is- 
land cottonseed, 45; dried peaches, 33; 
oats, 32; upland cottonseed, 30; dried 
apples, 25, and bran or shorts, 20. 
Fractional parts of a bushel are frac- 
tional parts of above weights. 


Easy Bait in Cities 

After it had been repeatedly ex- 
posed in this column, National Hog 
Raising Corporation has been exclud- 
ed from the mails by a postal fraud 
order. Its stock selling agents, J. M. 
Currie & Co of 56 Wall street are 
included in the postal fraud order. 
The scheme was to sell its shares to 
city people by dilating upon the high 
price at which hogs sell. Mighty lit- 
tle was said about the cost of making 
pork. The cityite, ignorant of farm- 
ing “fell for it.” Another trick of hog 
promoters is to sell a sow instead ofa 
Share, the investor to enjoy all the 
profits from that sow after deducting 
the “company’s” expenses for that 
animal. We never have heard that 
any profits were left for any sow 
owner! Evidently - city folks are 
swindled more easily than the coun- 
tryrman they sometimes laugh at. 


Schemes for listing farms for sale 
usually are more interested in getting 
the advance fee than they are in sell- 
ing the farm. If the scheme has an 
annex for the sale of patent rights we 
Certainly would not do business with 
it. If you are urged to pay money to 
such a concern it may be well to sub- 
mit the proposition to us before ae- 
cepting it. Many tricks of the sort 
are being worked upon the unsuspect- 
ing farmer or patentee. These schemes 
have been exposed repeatedly. ‘Such 
operators or agencies are always ex- 
¢luded from our advertising columns. 


I received your letter inclosing the 
check today. I thank you very much 
for what you have done for me in 
Settling the claim with the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad. I 
certainly would not have received any- 
thing if it had not been fof your help. 
&s they twice declined the claim. You 


certainly have a knack of untangling 
difficult. situations and putting the 
facts squarely up to the railroad. It 
is fortunate for the farmer that he 
has such a staunch friend to fight his 
battles. I will always recommend 
you.—[Conrad Schriefer, Columbia, Ct. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or recelver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


Please accept my congratulations 
on your stand against the daylight 
saving and fhe notorious Lane bilis, 
the latter, one of the most brazen 
lootings of the national treasury. And 
one directed against the farmer. We 
farmers have before us the strongest 
fight of our lives, if we are to be any- 
thing more than slaves, ‘And to such 
champicens as you we must look for 
relief. So thoroughly do I believe in 
American Agriculturist I have re- 
newed my subscription for five years. 
[David L. Hendrix, Baltimore Coun- 
ty, Md. 


Does it pay to give much attention 
to alfalfa, where red clover does well? 
This question is coming home to 
many a farmer who is harvesting a 
great crop of red clover now while 
he may be getting only a meager cut 
of alfalfa. If we take as much care 
in preparing and seeding the ground 
for red clover as is usually bestowed 
upon alfalfa, won’t the average farm- 
er get more out of the ciover? I 
wish farmers who have grown both 
crops would give their experience 
through your columns.—[B. W. C., 
Albany County, N Y. 


Farmers are growing more interest- 
ed each day in the work of the farm 
bureau. The goal of 400 members 
was aimed for by the farm bureau this 
year, but the present membership to- 
tals 488, which includes a membefship 
of over half the actual farmers in the 
county. This record is not beaten in 
many parts of the state. And still new 
memberships keep coming to the office 
nearly every day. The better seeds- 
committee have already orders for 
more than 100 bushels of seed corn 
and 200 bushels of hardy alfalfa seed. 
{Clarence Foote, Schenectady Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Poultry raising is gradually becom- 
ing an important industry in lower 
Delaware, and several large farms in 
the vicinity of Seaford are devoting 
their entire facilities to the produc- 
tion of chickens and eggs. One farm 
has a selected flock of White Leg- 
horns which are producing yearly 
220 eggs per hen. This is consid- 
ered a very high average. This farm 
has an incubator capable of hatching 
2400 eggs. Chickens and eggs have 
been bringing fancy prices for the 
last few years, and despite the high 
cost of food and maintenance, this 
farmer finds the business profitable. 
—{C. C. Thompson, Delaware. 


34 years and during that time have 
noticed that the small or medium sized 
cow is most always in good condition 
and giving a good mess of milk, and 
the large cows are more often look- 
ing bad and not milking proportion- 
ately well. The small cow has the 
advantage of large ones while at pas- 
ture.—(W. S. Squires, Pennsylvania. 












Such a fine, 

warm house 

at such small 
expense! 
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RICHARDSON 
| ONE-PIPE HEATER | 


Solves Many Problems 


With but a single pipe—one register only—this entirely modern, scientifi- 
cally designed furnace (made and guaranteed by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of heating apparatus in the United States) furnishes a con- 
stant circulation of fresh, warm air throughout every room in the house— 
abundant heat at all times, evenly distributed. 


Just think of what this means in economy !—Installation costs cut to a 
minimum. No lengthy pipes to buy or run to various positions. No cooling 
of the heat before it can reach your rooms. dust—less dirt—less 
labor. Direct heat rises and spreads instantly to the upper floors. None is 
wasted, Warm house, cool cellar. And you can burn any kind of fuel— 
LESS OF IT than is demanded by other types 
of heaters, 


The Richardson One-Pipe Heater ‘is suit- 
able for city or country ho » schools, 
churches, stores, etc.— old or new buildings. 
NOW is the economical time to install. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


Established 1837 
81 West 3lst St.. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicage 
Rochester Providence Newark 
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“Perfect heat for every type of building” 


CHECK IN SQUARE. (Address nearest office.) 

: Tam interested in . 
C] Richardeon Heating Apparatus [) Ranges 
80 () Garage Heaters (1) Laundry Tank Heaters 
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Here are three durable, 
highest grade 


shovel, 
each for a di 


use and all necessary for work on the farm. To 
how useful they are we will send them and 


30 Days’ Free 
Tri al free for 30 days. That’s the 
determine value. Talk can’t tell what a trial 


gay wlll Ie yon don't ant to k th handy helpers, ship th 
ou w ose Vv 
back ond we i smmportatio (see coupon below). 


Majestic hov 





Shovel Set 


Tiweestrons, durable chovels at a bie avi [hie outiit ts 
notch quality ar. e hii grade of mate- 
gil and workmanship hee t into these articles. The wood 


grain, 


last for y: 
in field; square point spade, blade 7 yey / 
work, post ho are pint spade, blade 734 = for ra 
blade, ixing feed, 


934 x 12-inch clearing snow and dirt, mixing ‘ 
cement, etc. . 

i. Cwm ae oe ee == ne 
Send This Coupon /* THe Hartman co. 
| Fy A RS ty Raccesa Ged an Seon teat tovehnn ie, 
shed from factory ia Uongral Emdhana Ship- ath free trial, If not satisfactory, will send it back in 30 days 
Rader aoe or net, pet our Free Beck of Fara G obras Set SSP Tae Bie een eee is paid. 











Old Rubber, Rags, Metal 


Auto Tires, Old Boots, Scrap Copper, Brass, Lead 
Zinc, Old Rope, Rags, Burlap, Od Bags, Old Books 
Commenicate with the 
HUDSON SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
DEPT. C, BAYONNE, N. 5. 
Send for Price List. WE PAY THE FREIGHT! 
Highest Bank Refersaces Furnished 


weather coer a 
Everywhere. 
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| Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 
New York Grange Speaks Out 


[From Page 5.] 


receive 8 cents, the consumer paying 
16 cents. One day’s pay for labor at 
$5 a day buys 31 quarts of milk. 

When wool was 30 cents a pound, 
allowing four pounds for a suit of 
clothes, the farmer received for the 
product $1.20. Figuring the cost of 
a suit of clothes at $20, 13 days labor 
at $1.50 per day paid for a suit. To- 
day wool is 65 cents a pound, four 
pounds bringing $2.60, the amount re- 
ceived by the farmer. The same suit 
of clothes is now $40, and the laborer 
can obtain a suit by eight days of la- 
bor at $5 a day. 

This comparison will hold with 
every farm product. In view of these 
facts; if agriculture is to be preserved 
and the world fed, an economic ad- 
justment must be made, If labor on 
the railroad and in the shop is to re- 
ceive a greater remuneration for his 
effort than the farmer for his, the 
latter will soon reach the limit of his 
patience—which is sorely tried al- 
ready, and city people will find that 
the farmer, while patient and kind, is 
stern and unyielding when aroused. 


Two Facts to Think About 

May we call to the attention of the 
city dweller two facts: The farmer 
does not have to strike; he cannot 
be discharged. No farmer ever did 
strike. The statement that the Dairy- 
men's league went on a strike is not 
true. Not a man quit his job; every 
man milked his cow and the milk 
went into food as usual. No, we do 
not strike. We want to state here, in 
all fairness, just what will be done if 
our President, with his cabinet co- 
operating with leaders of labor organ- 
izations, continues to tell us we are 
not of equal importance, but are to 
serve their purposes; we will take a 
summer vacation (something we have 
never had) until the time when we 
can all come together and be fair to 
each other. 

We are asking for no favors. We 
will feed all, but feel that we must 
be on the same level with others. May 
we begin now by a cost accounting of 
farm products and a wage scale for 
labor, the base of which shall be its 
earning power? 


Western New York Affairs 
ALVAU H, PULVER 

The @snneries of western New York 
have been affected by sugar shortage. 
So serious was this during early Sep- 
tember that fruit bought at the high- 
est prices ever paid by the canneries 
was processed without sweetening. 
Some of the largest plants were un- 
able to obtain a single pound. 

Formal incorporation of the New 
York canneries, Inc, took place re- 
cently at Rochester. The company is 
capitalized at $3,850,000, consisting of 
152,500 shares of common stock, and 
20,000 shares of preferred stock. The 
units the consolidation are: Burt 
Olney Panning company of Oneida, 
Fort*’Stanwix canning company of 
Rome, Winters and Prophet of Mount 
Morris, Cobb preserving company of 
Fairport and W. H. Osborn company 
of Honeoye Falls. 

An organized poultry stealing raid* 
is being felt in Wayne county where 
many “jobs” have been pulled off. 
The thieves operate with trucks and 
seldom prey on any flock of less than 
100 hens. So adroitly is the work done 
as to suggest the use of chlorform. 
In some instances farm stock, includ- 
ing pigs, sheep and calves, have been 
stolen. 

An interesting orchard salq is re- 
corded in Wayne county. Paul Schal- 
upa sold his crop of apples from 80 
trees on four acres to E. C. Horn for 
$2000. Apples then started going up 
and two weeks later Mr Shalupa 
bought them back for $3000. The 
fruit was again sold recently to North 
Rose buyers for $4000. Another in- 
stance of rapid accumulation is that 
of Percy L. Rogers, for several years 
representative of the packing com 
pany at Atlantic, Mass. He came back 
to Wayne county two years ago and 
purchased a farm in Rose. He will 
realize more than enough from his 
apple crop this year to pay for the 
farm. Rural schools of western New 
York are experiencing a great short- 
age of teachers. 

The Wyoming county farm bureau 
is the first bureau in western New 
York to raise its annual dues from $1 
to $2, this course being necessary be- 
cause of the cut in appropriation by 
congress in extension funds, which 


makes.funds for farm bureau work 
more dependent on local sources than 
ever before. 

On the back of hunting licenses is- 
sued this fall will be printed a re- 
quest after this order: “Shoot all you 
can of foxes, cats hunting protected 
birds, harmful hawks, red squirrels 
and other enemies of useful wild life. 
You will benefit both the game and 
your own sport.” The new list of 
“undesirables” as designated by the 
conservation commission is as_ fol- 
lows: Crow, English sparrow, red 
squirrel, hunting housecat, wood- 
chuck, starling, sharp shinned hawk, 
cooper’s hawk, goshawk, great 
horned owl, great gray owl, snowy 
owl rat, porcupine, lynx, bobcat, red 
fox, gray fox weasel and house rat. 

To thwart the hessian fly, farmers 
of this section were advised by the 
farm bureaus to sow winter wheat 
between September 17 and 26. In 
some counties this year the infesta- 
tion ran from zero to 16%; in Wayne 
county the average being 89%. All 
volunteer grain should be destroyed 
by plowing, disking or otherwise, so 
as to prevent the insect from Jaying 
its eggs on the plant and thus make 
sure of carrying the pest through the 
winter. 


Saratoga Farm Activities 
MISS EVA 8S, RODGERS, SARATOGA CO, N ¥ 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
weather, the recent Saratoga county 
fair had good attendance, The ex- 
hibits of live stock and poultry were 
larger and better ‘than previously, 
every pen being filled. The horse stalls 
attracted much attention,. There was 
a large exhibit of sheep and swine. 
The exhibitors of cattle from Sarato- 
ga county were Walter Laird, Charles 
and Stephen Merchant, Dr J. R. Mc- 
Elroy, Dr A. I. Thayer and Fred 
Annis. 

Farmers had to stop plowing for 
rye because of the dryness of the soil. 
The recent rain has done a lot of good 
to all crops, and pastures and pota- 
toes are making good growth. Corn 
is a good crop, and oats, especially 
early sown, is rather light. Buck- 
wheat, of which there is quite an 
acreage, is doing well. A. Parker has 
built a silo and increased his flock of 
sheep, paying $13 a head. 

Prices for all farm products are 
high. Eggs are 60 cents a dozen 
wholesale, and butter at 58 cents a 
pound. 


Wayne Apple and Pear Prices 
CHARLES H. BUERMAN, WAYNE ©O, N f 

Apples are a light crop in this lo- 
cality, Early in the season a few 
farmers sold their picked Baldwins 
and Greenings and other fall varieties 
which graded 2% inches and up to $4 
a 100 pounds, Shortly afterward the 
price was lowered to $3.50. I recently 
sold my entire crop at $3.50 a 100 
pounds for picked apples measuring 
2% inches or better in diameter. Drop 
apples brought me $2.25 per 100 
pounds, which now seems to be the 
prevailing price. 

The price of Bartlett pears started 
at 5 and 6 cents a pound for No 1. 
The pear crop is fair in quantity, but 
rather poor in quality. There was lit- 
tle demand for them at any price. To 
date many of the farmers have not 
disposed of their pear crop. 


Essex Co—The potato crop does not 
promise very well. Apples fairly good 
crop. Much rain in Sept helping pas- 
tures, but bad for potatoes. Oats not 
heavy. Tomatoes are $1.25 p bu, on- 
ions $1.50, potatoes $2.50 to $3, eggs 
6Oc p doz. 

Congestion Relieved—Following in- 
vestigation by the N Y state dept of 
farms and markets, the congestion of 
fruit and farm products on the Cats- 
kill evening line has now. been re- 
lieved. This congestion caused much 
trouble and some loss to growers 
along Hudson river points, Shipments 
are now going forward to full capac- 
ity of the steamers. 

Franklin Co—Harvesting is nearly 
completed. Some farmers are thresh- 
ing. The yield is much lighter than 
last year. Corn and potatoes are great- 
ly improved from recent rains. Dairy- 
ing is perhaps the branch of farming 
in which our farmg are mostly inter- 
ested. Milk for Sept at condenseries 
brings about $3.20 p 100 Ibs. Butter 
is 63c p lb, eggs 55c p doz, live poul- 
try 25 to 30c p Ib. Most farmers and 
their families are attending fairs 
which are now in full swing. 

Erie Co Notes—Farmers are busy 
with their winter wheat. Spring 
wheat did not do so well. Oats has 
not all been cut as yet. Corn is doing 
well since recent rain. Early potatoes 
are good. Some farmers sold hay at 
$20 p ton. Butter is 60c-p Ib, eggs 
54c p doz, young fowls 30c p lb.— [Mrs 
Abbie Colby. 


Can Claim Damages 
A canal has been raised so the water from 
same runs through and over a person’s land 
ca damage. What can he do?—f[F. J. F., 
New York. 
Unless he can adjust the matter he 
can bring suit for damages. 


“American Aigriculturist, September 27} ivi) 


PENNSYLVANIA.- 
Change in State Personnel 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Col Clarence J. Marshall, who held 
the position of Pennsylvania state vet- 
erinarian for many years and who 
was sent abroad in the army veteri- 
nary service, resigned to become a 
professor at the university of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr Thomas Edward Munce, 
deputy state veterinarian succeeds 
Col Marshall. Dr H. R. Church of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, was appointed as 
the new deputy. 

Dr George A. Ashley was appointed 
as the new state geologist, and will 
have charge of the new bureau of 
geological and topographical survey, 
created by a recent act. It is proposed 
to pay special attention to farm soils 
and other matters of importance to the 
agricultural interests of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania’s Hay Crop 


The agricultural prosperity of Penn- 
sylvania again stands out most favor- 
ably when the production of hay is 
considered. The figures, briefly stated; 
are as follows: 

Bradford is Pennsylvania’s best hay 
producing county. The total yield of 
the state is given as $4,430,100 tons, of 
which Bradford, with 132,627 acres, 
raised 172,415 _ tons. Susquehanna 
county, with 107,566 acres, is second 
with 169,954 tons. Lancaster county, 
with 106,176 acres, is third, with 159,- 
264 tons; fourth place. is held by 
Berks county, with 153,857 tons, fifth 
by York, with 146,772, and sixth by 
Tioga, with 145,566 tons. The aggre- 
gate of the acreage devoted to hay is 
8, 167,700. 

Reports received by the department 
of agriculture convey the pleasing 
news that the wheat crop now being 
threshed suffered less injury from the 
protracted wet season while the crop 
was being harvested than had been 
feared. High grade seed wheat, how- 
ever, is in unusual demand, and many 
progressive farmers obtagn their sup- 
ply from other and distant sources 
and soils, regarding the investment as 
both desirable and profitable. 


OHIO 
Car Shortage Hurts Farmers 


CLARENCE METTERS 
Shipments of wheat and other prod- 
ucts of the farm are seriously af- 
fected by the shortage of cars, ac- 
cording to reports received by J. W. 
McCord, secretary of the Ohio 
shippers’ association and prominently 
identified with the grain interests of 
the state. While the movements of 
wheat to the seaboard with Baltimore 
as the chief port has been heavy from 
Ohio farms, McCord says it would 
have been much heavier and much 
faster had it been possible to secure 
more cars. Frantic appeals to the 
railroad administration brought only 
a portion of the cars needed. 

With rumors of a railroad strike 
and other labor troubles, farmers of 
Ohio, with one of the largest crops 
of corn in the state in sight, are won- 
dering if they will get cars to move 
corn and other products when they 
are ready for shipment, Fertilizer 
manufacturers, after frequent appeals 
to Washington have been able to gat 
more cars than earlier in the seAson. 

Reports gathered by National coal 
association officials show that more 
than 10% of the coal cars are in bad 
order, when 2%: is supposed to be the 
danger point in equipment, judged by 
private railroad operation standards. 
Efforts will be made to have box cars 
repaired before the rush of corn and 
other products. 

L. J. Taber, master of the Ohio 
state grange, has sent out the follow- 
ing statement as president of the 
Ohio home protective league: 

“The ruling by Attorney-General 
Price that the classification amend- 
ment must be submitted to the voters 
of Ohio on November 4, seems to have 
created an interesting situation. The 
single taxers are for the amendment 
because as they say in their latest 
bulletin it will make it possible to re- 
duce taxes on farm land to $16 per 
acre, while the classificationists hesi- 
tate to support the amendment be- 
cause the legislature refuses to meet 
in a special session and pass it a sec- 
ond time. In the meantime, the Ohio 
home protective league is getting as- 
surance from nearly every county in 
the state that the farmers and home 
owners are determined to defeat the 
amendment.” 

Complaints are being received over 
the shortage of cars for the shipments 
of new wheat. Appeals have been 
made to Gov Cox by farmers and ele- 
vator men. Efforts are being made 
by state officials to secure more cars 
from the railroad administration, but 
with indifferent success up to this 
time. 

Reports show that elevators in 
many sections of the state are filled 
to overflowing, and that unless cars 
are supplied at once farmers will have 
to put their wheat in bins. Farmers, 
however, are anxious to get their 














Homemade Apple Grader at Work 

“Raising apples is like any other 
business if one makes a success of it,” 
said Pres McEwen of the Monroe Co, 
farm bureau, N Y. “The orchardist 
must pay attention to details.” Mr 
McEwen takes excellent care of his 
orchard, giving proper attention to 
pruning and spraying, and when the 
apples come on the market, he grades 
them carefullv and gets top-notch 
prices. The grader shown in the pic- 
ture is a hand-made affair, changed 
into a power-driven outfit. It takes 
very little power and saves almost the 
entire time of one man. 





wheat on the market. If the condi- 
tion gets more acute farmers may ask 
that preference be given to wheat 
shipments. 


Adams Co—Corn drying up and wiil 
soon be ready to cut; a short crop 
about the same as last year. Some 
wheat yet to thresh. Tobacco much 
hurt by drouth, but may yet be saved 
by later rains. A number of tobacco 
barns being erected. Very little is be- 
ing done to improve our country 
roads. No clover seed to cut. Potatoes 
a failure, caused by the intense heat 
of June and July, and also very bright 
sunlight. 


NEW JERSEY 
Boosting Alfalfa in Sussex 


Farmers in Sussex county, N J, are 
more interested in alfalfa this season 
than ever before. Latest advice from 
Manager H. E. Baldinger of the farm 
bureau advises that 1000 acres will be 
planted this season. The campaign 
for alfalfa, particularly on dairy 
farms, which was started this last 
spring is showing results. Many farm- 
ers are not making a solid seeding of 
alfalfa, but are mixing alfalfa with 
their clover and winter grain.’ 

The farm bureau has obtained the 
best seed for use on Sussex county 
farms, recommending the _ certified 
Montana-grown stock that has been 
specially mixed for northern New 
Jersey by the experiment station. 
Many solid seedings have good results 
from the sowing of six to eight 
pounds alfalfa seed per acre with a 
nurse crop, particularly oats and win- 
ter grain. Practically all of the seed- 
ing for next year will be done 
in mid-August.. The method of inoc- 
ulation is the soil from old alfalfa 
fields or by inoculant furnished by the 
government, 

One of the chief reasons for boost- 
ing alfalfa production in Sussex coun- 
ty is an attempt to decrease the cost 
of milk production in the county 
There is no question among farmers 
but that the raising of alfalfa lowers 
the feed bill. 


Markets His Own Products 


Growing Giant potatoes is the chief 
work of Henry O. Meagher of Mon- 
mouth county, N J, and he has found 
that the best way of marketing them 
is to retail them in nearby cities. Last 
season he received over $4 a bushel 
for his potatoes, selling them in small 
quantities at retaik when the whole- 
sale price was only $2 to $2.60. The 
marketing is done at Perth Amboy, 
which is nearly 20 miles from Mr 
Meagher’s farm. 

In order to reach this town in time 
for selling he has to start at midnight 
and generally does not get-back unti 
about 7 o’clock in the evening, pc 
trips being made each week. The soi 
on his farm is rather sandy, and his 
crop averages around 90 bushels per 
acre. At this rate the owner believes 
it would leave him little profit if he 
sold at wholesale, and therefore he 
decided to collect the share that gem 
erally goes to distributers. 


Somerset Co—Peaches are fa 
plentiful at $1 to $1.50 p 
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wheat damaged by late wet weather. 
Butter is 55c p lb, eggs 55c p doz, po- 
tatoes $2 p bu, tomatoes ri Pp. bskt. 
an — is high in price. Chickens 35c 
p . 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Nicholas Co—The season has been 
favorable for the corn crop, and for 
all late maturing crops. Buckwheat 
jooks especially nice. Wheat did not 
turn out as well as was expected early 
in the season. _Rains during harvest 
did much damage to oats. While corn. 
will not make a very heavy crop, the 
showers will help late carn out espe- 
cially. The county fair will begin Oct 
j and Jast threé days. 

Co—Farmers are busy gath- 
ering beans which will be a very short 
crop this year. Wheat averaged a bet- 
ter crop than last year, which was 
pretty good. Live stock is not mov- 
ing rapidly. Work steers seem to be 
more in demand than other live stock. 
Hogs are very slow. Chickens are 
p lb, butter 30c, buttermilk 25c p gal. 
Corn will average a pretty fair crop; 
outlook promising. 

Live Stock Men Organizing—The 
Monroe Co farm bureau has a great 

_ many first-class live stock men who 
are constantly seeking to improve 
their herds. A,number of them have 
just organized e Monroe Co pure- 
bred Shorthorn assn. Marshall Co is 
anxious to see that there is no cross 
breeding and with that end in 
view has organized the Marshall Co 
pure-bred live stock breeders’ assn. 
The Marshall Co live stock men have 
shown much interest at all times in 
the elimination of the scrub or grade 
bulls. The Greenbrier valley Short- 
horn breeders’ Assn is being formed to 
include Monroe, Greenbrier, Pocahcn- 


tas, Summers, Raleigh, Fayette and 
Mercer counties, 
Orchard Sales—Deals continue 


heavy in orchards in the eastern Pan- 
handle, more orchards having changed 
hands there during the past year than 
in any previous five years, A late sale 
is that of the Bunker Hill orchard for 
$60,000. The orchard contains 126 
acres, 108 of it planted to standard va- 
rieties of apples. All of the trees 
with the exception of 10 acres are 
about seven years old. 


MARYLAND 


Harford Co—Corn cutting has be- 
gun. There is a large acreage and a 
heavy growth of stalk, and mostly 
well eared., Many farmers are well 
along with their fall plowing. Wheat 
seeding began about Sept 20. Hogs 
are selling at 20 to 2lc p lb, cows 
from $85 to $150, The potato crop is 
good. Tomatoes and sugar corn crop 
hardly up to the average. Wages are 
high and help scarce. 


Dorchester Co—Tomato crop very 
small. Prices high, with average 
around $1 p-bskt. Corn will be a fair 
crop. Cutting second growth clover 
and more than usual. Fall plowing 
delayed by wet weather. Butter 50 
to 60c p Ib, eggs 50c p doz. Potatoes 
very weedy, and poor outlook, Sweet 
potatoes will be a fair crop. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Farm Briefs—Pres Brooks 
L. Ross of the Seaford produce assn 
and one of Delaware’s most progress- 
ive farmers, has been appointed by 
the farmers’ national congress to at- 
tend the congress at Hagerstown, Md, 
on Oct 28-31. He is the only farmer 
in the state to receive this appoint- 
ment. J. J. Ross & Son, Seaford farm- 
ers, report one of the best yields of 
wheat grown in Sussex Co. - They 
planted 163 acres, which averaged 20 
bus p acre. They planted the bearded 
purple seed, and used 400 Ibs of phos- 
phate and nitrate of soda to the acre. 
[Karl P. Thompson. 


Demand the Right to Bargain 
[From Page 5.] 


need for concerted effort and to pub- 
licity campaigning in the west and 
south in the last six months. This 
temple would house farm interests in 
the same way that the Labor temple 
takes care of the welfare of manu- 
facturing and laboring demands. Mr 
Elmore believes that financing of’ 
agricultural organization work has 
been on too small a scale to be as ef- 
fective as it should. The cheapest 
labor union in the country gets over 
$7 from its members annually, while 
farmers give practically nothing. 
Plans are going forward rapidly for 
the financing of this new building, and 
the subscriptions received indicate 
popularity in the movement. The pres- 
ent home of the National board of 
farm organizations is temporary, 
awaiting growth. 

Financing of the board in its pres- 
ent work is separate from the future 
Plans, and as outlined by A. B. Thorn- 
hill of Virginia, the expense budget 
may” well be secured by contributions 
from member organizations in pro- 
portion to the number of members in 

A’ h cas arrapes i _— short- 


ly work upon a definite system for 
meeting current expenses. 


'e Make Sure About. George 

Outlining the activities of the Fed- 
eral trade commission, its chairman, 
Hon William B. Colver, said the com- 
mission would be giad to assist farm- 
ers in any matters which would come 
under its jurisdiction. He said the 
trouble with attempted action on the 
part of farmers up to the present time 
was that they met only once or twice 


@ year,. voted, and then went home . 


and “let George do it.” His descrip- 
tion of the methods employed by the 
packers in control of industry great- 
ly interested the board in the situa- 
tion. Mr Colver favors the proposed 
Kenyon bill as the basis for action. 

Among the other matters of inter- 
est brought before the meeting was 
the need of federal legislation which 
would require fertilizer tags to con- 
tain a statement on the source of the 
various ingredients used in its make- 
up. “Although fertilizers promise to 
be slightly lower this season,” said J. 
B. Stewart of Virginia, “prices quoted 
by the fertilizer concerns are not 
equitable to the cost of the raw prod- 
uct and the cost of manufacturers.” 
He said one fertilizer concern last 
year had a 35% dividend to dispose of 
on its common stock after settling in- 
debtedness and dividend on preferred. 

State legislation has already been 
urged for some years to require prop- 
er iabelling of the tags on the bags, 
but the results have not been success- 
ful as yet to any degree. Manufac- 
turers do not want to state the source 
of their plant food, because it is a va- 
riable quantity in nearly every ferti- 
lizer, even during the same season. 

Following considerable discussion 
on proper recognition of agricultural 
interests in national affairs the board 
will demand more representatives than 
the three apportioned farm interests 
in the labor conference at Washing- 
ton on October 6. ‘Interest also cen- 
tered in the meeting of the chamber 
of commerce of the United States at 
Atlantic City, N J, September 30. In- 
vitations to representatives of farm as- 
sociations have been given tor this 
meeting. 


Tractors at the Eastern States 


Four days of good weather out of 
six brought a big attendance from the 
10 northeastern states to the great fair 
at Springfield, Mass, last week. The 
number and quality of horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine have seldom been 
surpassed at any eastern fair. All the 
exhibitors listed in this paper last 
week were present with many others 
from New England. A generous share 
of the prizes were awarded to exhib- 
itors from the middle states. 

All other departments of the great 
show were excellent. Its unique fea- 
ture was Camp Vail with its 300 prize- 
winning boys and girls in the work of 
local, county and state young folks 
clubs and contests. 

In the large and varied implement 
exhibit a striking feature was the 
many tractors. A sensation was caused 
by the New Britain machine, a 6 h p 
tractor built primarily for cultivating 
truck farms, truck gardens, nurseries 
and small farms. It is made in two 
sizes, one to go between narrow rows, 
the other to straddle two or more 
rows. The extent and character of 
the many other kinds of work this 
little machine does was a revelation. 
The Beaman cultivating tractor, also 
Merry Garden auto-cultivator were 
shown. There was a splendid work- 
ing display of the Moline system of 
power farming. The two-wheel Moline 
tractor, which attaches like a team to 
any implement, successfully cultivates 
two rews of corn or other plants, har- 
vests corn or grain and does all other 
work. Case was the only tractor with 
its engine and motor placed paraltei 
to the axle, thus transmitting the 
powder direct, a feature that appeals 
to many farmers and is highly com- 
mended by users. The new G-O trac- 
tor aroused much interest with its 
transmission by disks instead of-gears, 
something like the Heider, which also 
was shown. Other tractors were Re- 
liable, Maxim, Twin City, Avery, Ford- 
son, Cletrac (Cleveland tractor-, Ti- 
tan, and ‘Mogul. 


~ Due at End of Month 
If a promissory note is dated October 29, 
80 or 31, payable in four o— when will 
it become due ?—[G. New York. 
In any year other than leap year, it 
will become due February 28, that be- 
ing the end of the fourth month. 





Each Takes His oo 


‘K man dies leaving brothers, and 
children of deceased brothers and ‘sistem, tat 
no wife, children or parents. the chil- 
dren of the deceased brothers and sisters be 
ers ae aoe 1—(P. &., 
New York. 


They will take the share which 
would have gone to their parents, if 
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gas Rais are ea) a ay Am market mer or other 
Read 


by 625,000 i Weekly 
Five Cents a Werd 


THIS ARTMENT is most 
valuable in Am a A 
only five cents a you advertise 

anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 
THE RESS must be counted as of 
the advert t, and each initial or be 
ber counts word. Cash must sccom- 
and advertisement must have 


ents of “FARMS FOR 
bo tg 4 = be . at the above rate, 
MaRker. “4 —. ae 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display 


kind will be — 
making a 


allowed under “this ay thus 

l adv as noticeable as a large one. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

315 Fourth Ave, Wew York City 











SWINE 
SIXTY PIGS FOR SALE—Get 
goed hes. Dorty metres Yates wa 


make @ 
Chester White pow’ Sanees ond sows, color white; 
color black and r d L 








sows, white; six and weeks 
old (at $6 each, seven to, ‘nine weeks old ‘at $7 cach. 
Why not have quality when starti to grow a hog? 
, these good, blocky pigs and p to 
standard in t and shape for pigs of their 
ages. Will crate an an the a e lots 
C O D on approval. J. n 
Street, Woburn, Mass. Telephone 230. 
PURE-BRED FALL PIGS, from registered sires and 
Duroc-Jerseys and Berkshires. Also highest 
grade crossb —— r White 
on ersey sows. Will be shipped at 
six weeks for $6 cach. higher. Cheaper 
corm means profit in winter feeding. Order early 
Boars, barrows, sows. , Ww 
FARMS, Wilbraham, Mass. 
BREGISTERED POLAND i ee Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, Bred 


all ages, mat akin. 
sows. service boars. Collies, Beagles, lacmn Bucks. 


P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


© I C PIGS, 8 weeks old, registered free, $12 
each, L B Silver strain. EB V. BILYEU, Powhatan 
Point, O. 








‘ER sh FOR SALE. ALLAN MOR- 
TON, Ashville, 





CATTLE 


head to freshen from September to 
head of fancy high grade, well 
to 7 years old; balance Jersey 
Address 8. 





COWS—65 
winter; 35 
and Holsteins. 
HVERSON. Moravia, N Y. Bell phone, 
FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull, coming two 

















from a five Ss aes und dam. G. O. 
). . Madison, 
SHEEP 
REGISTERED DELAINE Baus. peed by 190 Ib 
ram shearing lbs fleece; ones to a 
from. J. ©. WEATHERBY. | re, N Y¥. 
FOR SALE—Horn Dorset rams and ram _ lambs. 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N. Y. 
STANCHIONS 
CBRUMB’S STANCHIONS are ranteed to please 


the purchaser. J are ship; subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. hey are right. wen for 1 oe 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, 





ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for boeklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 





HIDES 


LET US P—' YOUR HIDE—Cow, 
skins, for or robe. Catalog.on request. 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


horse or calf 
THE 





COCKERELS—Ringlet Barred Rocks, Thompson's 
strain direct, either light or dark. Choice breeding 
and exhibition cockerels a specialty. 
April hatched at $5, $7.50, $10, 
Parks’ heavy laying strain, same age, 
$10. April pullets, either strain, $3.50 and $4 each 
a CORNER POULTRY FARM, Sergeantsville, 
N J. 





SPECIAL 
Leghorn coc 
tuck, 


and October, Black 
E. 


FOR _ September 
CHAS HALLOCK, Matti- 


kerels $3. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
day-old chicks and egga by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the an 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue.to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


RABBITS—Beigian hares crossed with 

que © stock. ~y three months” old, 75c; ‘natured 
. $2; bred does. from this 

HERB 





$4 each. 
ERT SCHMIDT, R 3, East mst 








Wag GHBRED BELGIAN 4 months, 
$4 pair, does $3, bucks $2. JOHN ING, Alle- 
gany, N Y 

GEF TOUR HOUNDG fram real tex -Gogs AR- 
THUR GILSON, Canton, N 





FOR SALE—Black Siberian hares, registered. DR 
STEARNS, Randolph, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
N STOCK 





URSERY 
WINTER SEED RYE, very choice, instant ship- 
Ment 10 bushel f Vetch and 
at on ona Myrick, W FARMS, 








“we 


Esse Ok sine guirw inte 






ee ee 
_ PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


oh Sigg FARM STATIONERY —Envelones, let- 
for any business and par- 
ticular” postpatd, free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe- 








noteheads, statements, 


PRINTED ENVELOPES, 
= either, $1. HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


shell oysters, 
apples, barrel for 
ig Ny 
ers. yrite for er 
particulars, Peat LORD, Cambridge, Md. 


POR YOUR SUNDAY ee I 
Publishing Compene. Dept 22, Bunding. 
Pi Pa, “Give Goan Chance.” Me- 
Conkey’s vital “little devotional Dooklet. Sent abso- 
lutely free, postpaid. 








OLD *tobacea, Kentucky’s best three year old 
Dost Booster 
for ” postpaid. 
Morganfield, Ky. 


OLD STAMPS ve? a buy old 
and revenue a a U 8s, ws 


you? us. 
WILKERSON, SR. 1123 Duncan 8t, N 
ington, D C. 


JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, 





age 
con- 


WM 4H. 
B, Wash- 





‘ANTED—One bundred bushels butternuts. Ad- 
gress EMMA J. NEALE, Mount Lebanon, Columbia 
Xo, J 





papers, Re mA size, prompt ship- 


APPLE 
ment. GILLES, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


U_S_ GOVERNMENT wants hundreds railway mail 
mee $90 month. Baise to $150. Fall 

examinations likely everywhere. Common education 
sufficient. Sample questions free. Write immediate- 
Wy. yas LIN INSTITUTE, Dept K 40, Roches- 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$1500 DOWN SECURES 304 acres, 10 cows and 

r- wagons, full , tools, 
etc, 1% miles town stores, schools, 

150 acres tillage, wire fenced 

estimated 1400 cords 




















much fruit. $4700 farm income last year. 10 room 
house, large basement barns, silo, corn, » b 

houses. Hotiring owner’s low price for money 
maker $6500, very easy terms. Details page 32 Fall 
Catalog just out. Write for your free copy of ti 

big 100 ae book farm . bargains sine to 
Florida to Nebr STROUT FARM 


AGENCY. 150 BR Nassau St, New York. 


—— Cs FARMS, 268 acres, with good 
Duildings, 1 sburg, for rent tt = 
@. 





shares. wd cattle, tools an 
Tenant may buy Sadeest p cattle. — sultable 
for is in’ produc: iry. reference re~ 


Good 
| B. TUCK. Ditlaye Bldg, Syracuse, 





ACRES LEVEL LAND 40 miles west of 
Philadelphia $00 yards off Lincoln Lf near 
station. Good production soil, good buildings, run- 
ning water, abundance of fruit, all conveniences, Full 
particulars. BOX 15, Sadsburyville, Pa. 





INE FARM in central New York, on state high- 
my! one hundred and forty-five acres; twelve wood- 


land; only sixty dollars acre; buildings cost 
awe than price asked. KESTER FARMS Marietta, 





La gy 
located. trade for 


good buildings 
nicely 1 farm. JO8 
CEU RTER, RD y 3 t--* NY 


farm, 
ema) 








AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE 


Are you availing yourself of 
the Orange Judd Service Bureau, 
a department conducted by our 
president and editor? 


Through it our subscribers may ob- 
tain a private, confidential answer to 
any question about their business or 
home affairs, legal questions, claims 
against transportation companies, com- 
mission men, buyers of farm produce. 


All you have to do is to state your 
problem fully. 


Accompany it with the papers or 


other evidence. 


Pin, or paste, at the top of your first 
page your address label from AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Inclose stamps for the correspondence 
your matter will involve. 


This service that AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST gives is absolutely free to 
te its subscribers. 


Last year the Orange Judd Service 
Bureau received over 5,000 inquiries; 
collected a total of over $6,500, xépre- 
senting 500 claims against railroad, ex- 
press companies and other corporations. 

Remember, Orange Judd Serv- 
ice: Bureau is at your service. 
All you have to do is to write 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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A dish youll 
always relish 


At breakfast or hunch 
with either milk or cream 


Tape-Nut 


fills arequirement for 
nourishment not met by 
many cereals. 

No cooking No waste 


At Grocers Everywhere. 





Send Only $12° 


Try it In Your Kitchen 
30 Days 
FREE 

















Try this splendid Food Chop- 
at S arttee — daye—then 
decide, "An Aaya irs 


MAIL COUPON 





for farm use. 


This is the right size for the farmer's wife. Of 
course ev A | kitchen should have a food per, 
and especially orety farm kitchen needs one ‘or ite 
many practical uses. The farmer's hte will Gnd 
the strong, durable, serviceable ou illustrated 
here a wonderful time and labor coving conve- 
nience. Let us prove this by sending seer 30 
days’ free trial (see coupon below—a MAJESTIC 


Food Chopper 


All qemplote te and ready for use in your 
Try it at our riskt Cut any food you ants 2 30 
days—then decide what you think of it. Quickly 
and easily cho hash, scrapple, mince-meat ham- 
burger steak d cheese, chicken 
and lobster for salad; also suet, tripe, cod-fish, 
clams, peppers, cocoanuts, corn for fritters, scra: 
meat for poultry—any kind of food us 
through a food chopper. 
The Majestic Food Chopper is = yz | 
act—built for accurate service and long wear. 
ere is a four-blade steel knife revolving nst 
the inner surface and a perforated steel 
which cuts keenly like a pair of shears. ‘lize 
about 344 ~My r minute. If you don’ = ike it 
giver days’ trial, ship it 
transportation Jo Dyk 
hi from Chicago. Ship- 
one weight about 12 pounds, 





/ THE HARTMAN CO. 
4045 La Salle St. Dept 2290, Gnieege 
Enclosed find $1.00, Send the Majestic Food yore No, 0 


on free trial. If not satisfactory, will send it 


containi 
glsee, Separators, Feed Grinders, Bria. Wate 7 qo 


Otherwise 


you pay transportation both ways, and refund m 
will pay at the rate of 61 per month tat e600 ie paid paid. 





The HARTMAN CO. /,..... 


1CAGO * Adaress 


4045 La Salle Street 
Pept. 2290 CHICA 











Only the Keenest 


Business men advertise. 





They are the only ones 
who dare to. 

For manufacturers who 
advertise usually have to 
tell many of the secrets of 
their trade. 


They have to tell how their 
goods are made and of what 
material. 

If they have special fea- 
tures, the advertising tells 
what they are. 

In short, the advertiser, 
while telling hig customers 
the merits of his\goods, has 
also told his competitors. 

, Advertised goods invite 
competition. 

And every competitor, in 
order to sell his goods, must 
make them as good, and sell 
them as low as he can—and 
then tell about them by ad- 
vertising. 

So, when you buy adver- 
tised goods, you’re sure of 
getting good things, made 
by a manufacturer whose 
name you know. 


25 Cords a Day 


Easily Sawed By Ore aan, 
Easy to move from cut to cut. an: | 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA |OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
saahge Wee nay. sp eenoceeraize he ened Ser 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
blade easily removed. rite for our low price. 

0-Year Guarantee. 


' Ottawa 











FOR GRINDING CORN IN THE EAR 
AND SMALL GRAIN 

Has special crusher attach- 

- which first breaks the ears 

corn, which can be shoveled 

Sant into the hopper. Also 

_ Beme and Shell Mills and Bone 
Cutters. Send for Catalog. 

WILSON BROS., Box 11, Easton, Pa. 





POSTAGE FREE 
Black 


from Factory 


Name, ...cc.cccccocccccsveccccccesecRBecceccoscess 








Address 
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The Latest Marked » 











GRAIN AND — ee 


LATEST WHOLESALE ICES GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





m—, ——Oatse—, 
1918 1910 1018 
1.67 67% .73% 
1.83% .78% .82 
1.85 83% .84 
1.70 -68 73 
Minneapolis +. 2.21% 2.21% 1.39 - -66 -T1% 
United States food administration ‘‘fair prices’ 
control the wheat market. Aiswe quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
3c lower; No 8, 7c under No 1. The government 
bas not fixed the price of any other grain. 


r—Wheat—, —Co 
Bpot 1919 1918 1919 





The grain markets seem to have 
righted themselves somewhat after 
the long tobaggan notably common 
in corn, and farmers show less dispo- 
sition to sell freely. The market was 
without particularly new influence. 
Argentina continued to offer corn in 
liberal quantities, while oats and bar- 
ley were relatively steady. At New 
York, No 2 mixed corn $1.62% @1.638 p 
bu, No 3. white oats T8S@78l4c,_ rye 
1.56%, barley 1.40@1.45. Less inter- 
est was manifested in new crop de- 
liveries of corn in western markets. 

As to wheat farmers’ deliveries have 
run sharply ahead of last year. Total 
wheat receipts from farms June 27 
to Sept 5 were 366,000,000 bus com- 
pared with 310,000,000 bus one year 
ago; farmers are now delivering wheat 
at the rate of about 40,000,000 bus 
weekly. The flour trade has shown 
little more firmness, Crop advices 
from Australia are much more favor- 
able than a month ago, and it is be- 
lieved that country has very little old 
wheat for sale, having shipped out most 
of its surplus. Prospects in India are 
favorable. The important crop of Ar- 
gentina just now is in the milk stage, 
and makes a fine appearance, accord- 
ing to recent cables. 

The.market for mill feeds continued 
dull and rather easy, many buyers 
contending prices should come down. 
Western spring bran $43 p ton, mid- 
dlings 58@58.50, red dog 71, oats feed 
31, rye middlings 52, corn meal 4@ 
4.20 p 100 bs. 

The mills around Macungie, Lehigh 
Co, Pa, including Keystone, Smoyer 
and Weida, are paying $2.20 for lo- 
cally grown winter wheat and some 
extra $2.23, calling it No 1, whereas 
the minimum government price at 
New York is $2.59. A great deal of 
wheat sprouted in the shock during 
the rains July 15-22. These mills sell 
flour at $5.60 to $5.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Australian wheat is now selling in 
England at $1.33@1.36 p bu, accord- 
ing to department of commerce. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat and 
output of flour week by week are 
much aS a year ago. Total wheat 
stocks, however, are 240,000,000 bus, 
against 176,000,000 bus one year ago, 
according to an early Sept bulletin of 
the U S grain corporation. 

Julius H. Barnes, U S wheat direc- 
tor, has received the decoration of offi- 
cer of the legion of honor conferred 
by French high commission. 


GENERAL MARKETS» 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all | 


berries 8@9.50 p bbl. 
Hay 

At New ‘York, market somewhat 
firmer after recent period of weak- 
ness, No 1 timothy $34@35 p ton, No 
2 do 30@33, fcy light clover mixed 31 
@32, rye straw 15@17. 

Hops 

Only 11 growers in the town of 
Madison, totaling 75 acres, crop lighi, 
estimating 500 lbs p acre, quality good 
and 75c offered. The acreage is about 
as last year, writes a correspondent 
at Solsville, N Y. 

About 80 acres grown in this coun- 
ty this year or 25 less than last year, 
probable average yield 600 to 800 Ibs 
Pp acre, quality fine, market not yet 
open, although occasional sales at Tic 
plb. A few, but not many new yards 
were set last year.—Ii[C. T. G., East 
Springfield, Otsego County, N Y. 

Hop acreage in Madison township, 
Madison Co, N Y, about 30% short of 
last year, will run 800 lbs to the acre 
of good quality, perhaps 100 acres in 
the township, writes a correspondent 
who reports one sale at 75c, and adds 
that harvesting is an expensive propo- 
sition this year. 

At New York, market firm in tone, 
somewhere around 80@ @82c p lb; 
primary markets in the far west also 
firm. 


1.50 p 20-lb bskt, Early Black =| 


Poultry 
At New York, market in Deokhy 
condition and firm, fowls 33@35c p 
lb 1 w, spring chickens 3 @ 2c, fresh 
killed, dry-packed chickens 40@ 45c, 
iced Phila 42@48c. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTE PEB POUND 
New York 

1919.... @ 

1918.... 5&8 

1917.... 40% 

1916.... 35% 

1915.... 28% 

Butter 


At New York, best grades relatively 
firmer than butter, lacking in quality, 
market quiet and without much 
change. Creamery scoring higher than 
extra S9@60c p Ib, firsts 55 @58c, 
dairy 52@d8ec, packing stock 42@4odc. 

Cheese 

At New York, recent prices pre- 
vailed, but undercurrent one of firm- 
ness, with white and colored flats 30% 
@3l1'6c p lb, twins 30@3lc, western 
daisies 31@32c, skims 17@ 23c. 

The Milk Market 


At New York, demand hag been 
rather slow, some of the manufactur- 
ers operating on a small scale to clean 
up the surplus; Sept rate for 3% milk 
in 200-210-mile zone is $3.20 p 100 Ibs 
to the shipper, le added which goes 
to the Dairymen’s league brings the 
total price to $3.21, add 4c p 100 Ibs 
for each one-tenth of 1% extra butter 
fat. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 Ibs — attle—,. -——Hogs—, ae | 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 191 

$7.50 $12.25 

21.00 8.50 12.50 

5. . 21.35 9.00 12.00 

Pittsburgh ... 15.6 6 20.50 10. 50 12.75 

Kansas City .. 17.50 19.10 17.35 20.65 8.00 11.50 








are wholesale. They refer to prices at hich *rst- 
hand receivers sell the produce from store; warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing. trade and to retailers an 
advance ig usually secured. Retail ones to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 

At New York, the trade Js fairly 
evenly divided between early varieties 
eastern grown, and apples from the 
Pacific northwest, the latter very 
attractive in quality and commanding 
good prices, The main, or winter crop, 
is still on the trees, the apples in- 
creasing in size under favorable 
weather conditions and market firm 
in tone. Attractive well colored au- 
tumn apples are meeting good de- 
mand, but green apples move rather 
slowly. Red hand-picked apples sold 
at $1.75@2.50 p bskt, windfalls all the 
way down to 50c@1. In select stock 
McIntosh quotable at 7.50@9.50 p bbl, 
Duchess 5.50@8, Wealthy 6@8.50, 
Greening 4.50@7.50, Gravenstein 6@ 
8, far west Jonathan 3.50@4.25 p bx, 
fall Pippins and Grimes Golden 3.25 
@3.50 p bx. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market nearly nomi- 
inal, evap apples 20@21c p lb, and 
autumn delivery. somewhere around 
22c up-state. 

Eggs 

At New York, with the laying sea- 
son over and autumn approaching 
there is notable shortage in current 
offerings of strictly fresh stock, these 
running firm in tone, others steady. 
Fresh gathered extras 56@5i7e p doz, 
firsts 50@53c, refrigerator eggs 45@ 
47c, fey nearby hennery white 15@ 
78c, do brown 65 @68c. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, seasonable . supplies 
ample, Bartlett pears $7@10.! 50 p bbl, 
Seckel 8@11.50, Kieffer 4@7, Elberta 
Peaches .50@4.50 p cra, grapes 1@, 


At New York, steers opened dull 
and 25@50c lower, later in heavy 
receipt and again 50@75c lower, bulls 
and cows steady. Market closed firm 
to a fraction higher for steers, bulls 
and cows unchanged. Common to 
prime steers sold at $9@15.50 p 100 
lbs, oxen and stags 7.50@12, bulls 
6.50@9, cows 4@9. Veals steady, clos- 
ing active and strong. Common to 
prime veals sold at 18@25, culls 14@ 
17, skim milk and fed calves 11@1». 
grassers 9@10, yearlings 6.50@8, 
westerns 12@ 15. 

Sheep opened weak, lambs 50c low- 
er, later sheep declined 50c and lambs 
broke sharpty $2 p 100 lbs, owing to 
very liberal receipts. At the close 
market dull and barely steady. Com- 
mon to prime sheep sold at 4@7.50, 
yearlings 9@10, lambs 11@15.75, culls 
9@10. 

Hogs opened $1 lower and declined 
another 0c later in the week, light 
to fairly heavy N Y and Pa 18@18.50, 
heavy 18, pigs 17@17.50, roughs 15.50, 
stags 10@12, boars 8@”. 

The Horse Market 

There was a good demand for de- 
sirable workers and prices firm. Fair 
to good heavy drafters are quoted at 
$275 @350 p head, fey exceed quota- 
tions, chunks 175@250, inferior to 
very good second-hand general pur- 
pose horses }0@165. 


Rot Has Struck Potatoes 


Reports multiply that rot is playing 
havoc with potatoes. The loss from 
blight and rot is estimated all the way 
from 10% to 50% of the crop that 
apparently was in the ground in good 
condition early in August. In south- 
ern New England some farmers last 


; [To Page 21,] 
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| How Steve Got His Rest 
The Story of a Boy Worker ina Factory 
i By CLYDE PUCKETT 

x 








mother’s insistent Gilling and an- 

swered a sleepy “All right, Mum, 
I’m comin’,” but he only turned over 
and closed his eyes again, thinking 
of the long, tiresome day before him 
and how much he wanted just to lie 
still and rest. He wouldn’t mind if 
some slight accident might befall him, 
so he could be sent to the hospital 
and lay quiet and rest within the 
clean, sunny wards, where he had 
ence visited a very sick aunt. But 
then he might, like her, never get 
out till they carried him out in the 
dark wagon. Still, even that wouldn’t 
matter sO much—he was so tired, and 
lately even his sleep was restiess and 
failed to refresh him. He would get 
up in just a minute. Then he heard 
his step-father’s rasping, angry voice 
saying to his mother: 

“Why ain't you gettin’ up that big, 
lazy hunk! You treat him like he 
was a baby—’taint no wonder he ain’t 
fitfor much. Hurry him out. If he’s 
late I'll take it outen him when I get 
back tonight.” 

Steve got up and hurried into his 
clothes. He was giad his step-father 
and brother were already out of the 
door with their dinner buckets in 
their hands before he got to the 
kitchen where his mother was wait- 
ing for him with a hot breakfast. 

“Steve,” she chided, “can’t you 
manage to get up in time? I know 
you're not right well lately, so I try 
to let you take all the rest I can, 
but you know it makes your pa right 
mad. Now hustle and get your break- 
fast, and if you run to the factory I 
guess you can make it yet.” 

“T ain’t a bit hungry, ma,” said the 
tired boy. “Gimme a sup of the coffee 
and I'll run.” 

“You’d better eat a bit, honey,” 
coaxed his mother, but Steve only 
gulped down his coffee and snatching 
up his dinner bucket, made a short 
cut to the big factory whose first 
warning bell had already rung. 

The morning was beautiful. They 
were near enough to the country to 
get some whiffs of fresh air in spite 
of the overwhelming black smoke of 
the factory, and Steve scowled as the 
black cloud veered his way for the 
moment obscuring the sun. How fine 
it must be out in the country, where 
all the earth was free and you were 
never shut up in the stiffling factory! 
As he turned toward the long lane 
that led to the factory gates, 
where now a hurrying crowd of men, 
women and children were pouring in, 
he looked, longingly back to the other 
end of the street that led to a pasture 
and green trees beyond, and before 
he realized what he was doing he had 
turned and walked rapidly toward the 
pasture. He really meant only to stop 
there a moment and rest his eyes on 
the picture of green grass where the 
cows were browsing contentedly, but 
when he got to the fence the alluring 
little brook that tinkled and sang as 
it hurried on, and the shade trees by 
its banks were too much for the tired 
boy to resist, and, vaulting over the 
fence, he threw himself for one 
breathless instant on the soft turf and 
gazed in sheer delight at the blue sky 
through the intervening boughs of the 
tall trees. 

Then in his ears sounded a noise 
that made him start up in alarm—the 
last bell of the factory—=in five min- 
utes the doors would close till noon 
and he would be shut out! He jumped 
over the fence again and ran up the 
street to the lane, but he was too late 
—the big gates were slowly closing 
even as he turned the corner. If it 
wasn’t for the thought of his mother 
he would have been glad of it, but 
remembering his father’s threat of 
the morning he knew his mother 
would suffer even more than he when 
he redeemed his threat of “taking it 
out of him” when he got home. Well, 
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Juvenile Strategy 


Mr Smith—Now, Johnnie, what part 
of the chicken would you prefer? 

Johnnie (invited out to dinner)— 
Why, Mr Smith, I'll take a wing, a 
drumstick, the gizzard and some white 
Meat off the breast. Mom made me_ 
Promise not to ask for a second help- 


. ing of anything. 


there was nothing to be done now, so 
he retraced his steps and again en- 
tered the pasture and wandered aim- 
lessly through the long meadows listen- 
ing to the birds as they thrilled out 
their joyous songs, and to insect life 
buzzing about. But above all there 
came again the harsh clanging of the 
factory bell. What could it mean! 
Was it possible they were ringing it for 
him? Was his step-father sending 
them out after hirn as they sent them 
out for escaped convicts? His fear of 
his harsh, selfish step-father made 
that seem very probable to the fright- 
ened boy. Where could he go! He 
dare not return home, for that would 
be the first place they would look for 
him. The bell clamored on, and now 
he could distinguish shouts. Yes, they 
were no doubt coming after him! 

Summoning all his strength he ran 
as he had never run before, out of 
t) pasture, down the long, sunny 
rvad. His head was throbbing, his 
throat ached, but he must get away. 
The ringing of the bell followed him 
insistently. He felt that the highway 
wasn’t the safest place. A wide 
stretch of woods lay on one side, and 
into this he plunged only to find him- 
self once more on the big road as he 
turned a curve. He was too tired to 
run now, so he slowed down to a 
walk, but he was fast giving out. 
Where could he stop? A slowly mov- 
ing team came out from the cross- 
roads. The farmer stopped, “Want a 
ride, Bud? You look sorter tired out. 
Jump in.” Steve silently did so and 
sank down in the bottom of the wag- 
on, all spent. 

The farmer turned and looked 
closely at the boy, ““What’s the mat- 
ter, Bud? Are you running away 
from school?” 

“No,” panted Steve, “I was running 
away from the factory, and they’re 
ringing the big bell and sending them 
out to hunt me. Pleace don’t let them 
take me. [I ain’t done a thing, but I 
was that tired this morning, I stopped 
a moment in the pasture to rest, and 
the last bell rang and shut me out.” 

“Well, then what they be after you 
for?” 

“T don’t know, but my step-father 
I guess told them to, when he saw I 
didn’t turn up. He said he’d take it 
out of me this evening if I was late. I 
didn’t mean to be, but I get so tired 
and I just wanted to look at the green 
grass a moment before I turned in.” 

“So,” answered the farmer, “but it 
looks to me as if you were sick, 
Hurting anywhere?” 

“My head is aching something ter- 
rible, but I guess that’s because I run 
so hard—J just ain’t used to it.” 

“H’m,” commented the farmer. 
“We'll be at my house in a moment 
and you wait here in the wagon till 
the mother sees you, and we'll decide 
what to do.” 4 

“But you won’t let them catch me, 
will you?” asked Steve anxiously. 
“T’ll do anything you say, but that.” 

“No, I ain’t going to let nobody 
hurt you, be sure of that,” answered 
the farmer reassuringly. 

The wagon stopped before a small 
house set far back with a wide lawn 
in front. The farmer jumped out and 
walked up to the house where a wom- 
an was waiting for him on the wide 
porch. He heard them talk in low 
tones, and presently the woman came 
with him to the wagon. Steve was sit- 
ting up now, but his face was flushed 
and his eyes bloodshot, and he felt 
queer and light-headed. 

“This is Mrs Wilson, Bud,” said 
the farmer. “She says you can get 
out and rest here a spell.” But when 
Steve assayed to get out he would 
have fallen had not Mr Wilson bodily 
lifted him down. Mrs Wilson felt his 
head and looked at his tongue and 
shook her head. 

“A spell of fever, I’m afraid. It may 
not be contagious, but to make sure 
suppose you take him over to the 
cabin, and I'll get some things and 
let him stay there until we can find 
out what aiis him.” 

So Mr Wilson led Steve over to the 
little two-room cabin that had long 
ago been their first home, but which 
was now chiefly used to store dry veg- 
tables in the fall. An improvised cot 
was placed in it, and Steve gladly laid 
down to rest while Mrs Wilson bathed 
his hot face and hands and gave him 
a cooling drink of fresh buttermilk. 
In a very short while he had fallen 
into a refreshing sleep. - 

“I don’t believe it’s anything se- 
rious,” Mrs Wilson said to her hus- 
band, “but you had better go over to 
town and find out what you can about 
his folks. I think the lad needs more 
than anything else a long rest and 
good. nourishing food. What a shame 
to drive a child this way.’ 


{To be continued] 





If we. cannot get what we like, let 
us try to like what we can get. 
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She’s a Housewife 


Now—No Longer a Drudge 


Four hours firing that kitchen range to get two 
hours ironing done—that won’t do for the modern 
housewife. She knows it’s not necessary. 


The dirt-making, back-breaking old kitchen stove 
is a thing of the past in more than a quarter million 
country homes; they are all served with carbide gas 
from plants like the 





They do far more than the ironing; they cook the meals 
with this quick, clean, economical gas—the same plant 
gives them also an abundance of bright, beautiful light for 
every room in the house and for the barns. 


Thousands of Colt Lighting and Cooking Plants have 
been giving satisfactory service for 25 years. More of them 
are used today than ever before—many by people in your 
— neighborhood. Write us for their names and ad- 

sses. 


J. B. COLTCOMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. City 
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Do your decorating in the fall 
: hen pees are lowest. 


° 7 N is the ideal time to buy wall 
Big book of nd "Prices oe lowest — stocks 


98 Wall Paper Stntin. See 
Samples FREE 











Get our big FREE book es 
98 samples cut from the actual wal 
a enough to show full 
patterns. test. New York styles. 
Attractive designs for parlor andliv- 
ing rooms —dainty, artistic bedroom 
designs — waterproof paper for bath- 
room or kitchen — charming nursery 
designs, etc. Illustrations in color 
show how paper looks when on wall. 
Instructions for hanging paper your- 
self. Amazingly low prices now! Free 
book gives full details. Write at once. 


Just ask for “FREE Wall Paper 
Book.” 
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When You Answer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 
American 











Agriculturist 
The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
ees oe 
Booklet free Highest es. en you 

P ATENTS Bromptness saseured our advertisers jnst say I 

ren eae | | Be bia ekable" Orange 


Judd American Agricul- © 
turist. 


FREE senoime EASTMAN 
Seteracesy merece 


MFG. CO., DEPT. 261 CHICAGO 
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The Dust''Beneath the Clock 


The Story of a Will and the Aquiring of a Mother 





HE lethargy: of:a warm Sunday 

I afternoon enveloped the house 

of Weatherby, ‘A surveillance 
of half drawn shades seemed to add 
a heavy sanctity to the rather puri- 
tanical observance of the occasion, 
nather than to add to the coolness of 
the room, 

Miss Ellen Weatherby, wearing her 
best black silk, sat erect in her 
straight-backed chair, with her Bible 
open in her lap. There was a heated 
flush in her usually colorless cheeks, 
but Miss Ellen wore black silk on 
Sunday, always, and regardless of the 
swift seasons’ rule. . Perhaps .an in- 
nate vanity well disguised by the 
severity of her fine black eyes and 
her broad-bosomed, commanding dig- 
nity, left Miss Elien not unaware that 
the regal stiffness of black silk set 
her off to astonishing advantage. Far 
more so than it did her sister, Miss 
Sue Weatherby, upon whose straight, 
black hair, irregular features and 
rather sallow skin, black cast an 
overshadowing pall. But Miss Sue 
also wore black silk on Sundays, 
though for the more obvious reason 
that in this as in all other matters 
her sister had prescribed the dictum. 

Since dinner Miss Sue had been 
sitting at the big library table, making 
out her Sunday School report. 

Francie May seated in a cavernous 
leather rocker near the window, hav- 
ing completed her second perusal of 
her Sunday School paper, was alter- 
nately watching her.Aunt Ellen's 
glasses slip to the danger point of fall- 
ing off, and her Aunt Sue's absent- 
minded way of bringing her pencil to 
the inkwell. Of course Francie May 


knew the pencil couldn’t by any mis-. 


for 
mis- 


the ink, 
careless 
never fell; 


plunged into 
didn’t make 

the glasses 
Aunt Ellen was never the victim of 
untoward happenings. But still, it 
was a fascinating little game of if, to 
Francie May. 

She stirred restlessly and _ signifi- 
cantly folded her paper, as her Aunt 
Sue closed her gray ledger with a sigh 
of relief, : 

“Have you read it through?” 
Ellen removed her eye glasses 
viewed her niece dubiously. 

Francie May nodded 
bobbed head emphatically. 

“Is that the way you answer?” came 
crisply from Miss Sue. 

The child flushed and 
under lip, “Yes, Aunt Ellen, 
finished it,” she answered 
lously. 

“Very well, put it 
Ellen, eyeglasses in hand, 
the shelf under the table. 
£0 now, but remember that it 
day.”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Ellen.” 

Francie *May walked decorously 
from the room, Experience had been 
a stern teacher in the matter of sub- 
mitting to her aunts’ discipline. Not 
a few pleasures had been consumed 
upon its altar fires, Closing the 
screen door carefully she went slowly 
across the*porch and down the steps. 

Her father had taken her Aunt 
Mary for an auto ride. She had 
wanted to go, but Aunt Ellen did not 
approve of pleasure riding for little 
girls on Sunday. Aunt Mary, how- 
ever, was company, and then too, she 
was grown-up, so it was all right to 
go if one wanted to. She wondered 
as she plodded thoughtfully across the 
lawn, if her Aunt Ellen and Aunt Sue 
never wanted to do the things which 
they knew they shouldn't. They were 
always so very right. 

Francie May knew her Aunt Mary 
ought not to wear the colors that she 
wore; she ought not to buy the pretty 
hats that she bought; she ought not to 
laugh, and dance, and play tennis. 
These things were not for a woman 
of Aunt Mary’s age. Francie May had 
heard Aunt Ellen say that they were 
not. 

Her father, too, seemed to be always 
doing things that he shouldn't; taking 
her to a picture show, keeping her up 
late to read her a story, or giving her 
a quarter to spend. She had heard 
Aunt. Ellen and Aunt Sue both tell 
him that these things ought not to be 
done.’ He even seemed to have made 
a mistake in marrying, for Francie 
May’s mother had died when she was 
a tiny baby, and she had been brought 
to live with her grandmother and her 
aunts. And of course Francie May 
herself was always wrong. 

All during the past week she had 
been sure that it must have been an 
awful mistake for her grandmother 
to die, because Aunt Ellen and Aunt 
Sue had cried so much. The house 
had been so hushed and lonely. 
Things were all wrong, someway. 
Pretty, soon Aunt Mary would go 
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away again; and Francie May’s heart 
always sank at tHe thought of it. 

Aunt Mary had tied her hair-rib- 
bons, fastened her dresses, answered 
her questions, and taken her for de- 
lightful walks. The afternoon before 
they had all gathered in the gloomy 
old-fashioned parlor to hear Grand- 
mother Weatherby’s will read. Fran- 
cie May had sat on a foot-stool close 
against Aunt Mary’s knee, and listened 
to a list of names and dollars, and 
more names and more dollars,. Aunt 
Mary had given her a reassuring hug 
when the strange, deep-voiced man 
had come to the awful part where 
Grandmother had written: 

“To my beloved Granddaughter, 
Frances May, I leave the dust beneath 
the clock, and my earnest wish-that 
she may become a neat and efficient 
housewife.” 

Francie May shuddered. Then she 
gave a toss of her sleek, black head, 
as though she would free herself of 
the haunting of it. She always wil- 
fully neglected dusting under the 
clock, and she knew she always de- 
served the scolding she received when 
she was sent back to do it, but Grand- 
mother had always ealled her her 
dearest child of all, and she could not 
understand why she had chosen thus 
to, make public her fault. She had 
wanted someone to explain it to her, 
but no one offered to, and when she 
had hinted as much to Aunt Mary, 
she had only shaken her head and 
said: 

“I can’t tell you, dear. You must 
work it out for yourself.” But the 
tears had come into Aunt Mary’s soft, 
brown eyes, and she had hugged 
Francie May close to her for a mo- 
ment. 

She roused herself from her reverie 
as she reached her swing in the elm 
trees in the corner of the yard, Care- 
ful of her starched, white dress, she 
settled the swing-board gingerly and 
seated herself, facing the broad alley 
which was bordered on one side by 
the Weatherby hedge and on the other 
by a white picket fence. Beyond this 
fence, and set squarely in a neat patch 
of lawn, stood a white cottage with a 
sloping, green roof; an odd contrast 
to its stately, red-brick neighbor, sur- 
rounded by closely-cropped hedges 
and tall, old trees. 

Long before Francie May’s advent 
into the family, Lena Olsen had come 
to work for Grandmother Weatherby. 
Though she had been but a raw emi- 
grant girl, she had learned willingly 
and served faithfully for a good many 
years. When she had married Sam 
Thompson, the tinsmith, Grandmotner 
had given them the little white house 
as a wedding gift. It had been her 
own in the -early years of her mar- 
riage. During canning time, or when 
company came, or the cook left, Lena 
never failed to take command of the 
Weatherby. kitchen. 

Lena’s son Carlie was Francie May’s 
senior by one year, and from their 
earliest recollection they had played 
together. Francie May had once 
baldy announced her intention of 
marrying Carlie. Aunt Sue had 
frowned and said something about 
silly nonsense. Her father had 
sputtered into his soup spoon and then 
hurriedly covered his mouth with his 
napkin; but Grandmother Weatherby 
had laughed and remarked that she 
might go further and fare worse. 

Francie May, hampered always by 
the fear of incurring the displeasure 
of her aunts, had come to depend 
much upon Carlie’s executive ability. 
His creed seemed to be: where the 
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iaw is uncertain, there is no law. But 
he, in turn, had learned to trust not 
a little to her feminine astuteness in 
regard to the limits within which he 
might safely do and dare. . 

He had promised to come out when 
he should see her in the swing, and 
Francie May swayed idly back .and 
forth and waited. 

At last the back door opened and 
Carlie, mindful. of his tryst, burst 
forth in a most un-Sabbath-like man- 
ner. -He was still in his.Sunday best, 
and the fact that his starched»white 
blouse bore no trace of.. the day's 
wear was a thing to be marveled up- 
on. .He tore down the walk, .slam- 
ming his own gate after him, but he 
entered upon the Weatherby premises 
a trifle more sedately. He had been 
summarily dealt with before this, 
much to his momentary. chagrin. 

“Did. you get it?” Francie 
eagerly left her seat. : 

“Yeh—I copied it when nobody was 
lookin’.””.. From, the pocket. of _ his 
blouse he extracted a wrinkled scrap 
of white paper, upon which was writ- 
ten in a large uncertain scrawl; effi- 
cient—causing effects; producing. re- 
sults, 

“I bet yah don’t know what it 
means even now,” he jeered, as /ran- 
cie May, with a lofty, “thank you,” 
refolded the paper and slipped it into 
her shoe. His own inability to de- 
cipher what he had copied was blat- 
antly displayed in his remark. 

“I certainly will, when I have time 
to read it more carefully. And,” she 
went on with cutting retaliation, “I 
guess it’s a good thing my grand- 
mother left money to send you to 
college.” 

“College?” There was a show of 
concern in Carlie’s voice. ‘Will they 
have a gas range there?” This was 
not an entirely anomalous question, 
for since Lena Thompson had ac- 
quired one in all its shining glory she 
had extolled its merits to the exclu- 
sion of all other topics of conversa- 
tion, and her son, who had listened 
open-mouthed, had come to the con- 
clusion that never would he stoop to 
the commonplace of a habitation 
which was not similarly equipped. 

“Silly, of course they have,” and 
Francie May laughed scornfully; “but 
you don’t go there to eat. You go 
there to finish your education,” 

“Oh—education,’’ there was a cer- 
tain amount of relief in his chuckle. 
“Education,” he repeated. This was 
the mysterious something which he 
continually heard his father bemoan 
his lack of, and which he vowed times 
without number that his son should 
have, if he had to mortgage the 
place, 

Francie May quickly perceived that 
she had gained a vantage point. She 
did not want Carlie to question her 
further. She had, upon encountering 
him in a moment of sympathy, asked 
him to look up the word for her, She 
had asked her Aunt Mary How to spell 
it, and her Aunt, with a remark to the 
effect that she guessed there was no law 
against that, had written it for her 
on thescrap of paper. And Carlie, her 
Faithful Achates, who never opened 
a book unless the necessity was forced 
upon him, had without a second urg- 
ing offered his services to the extent 
of invading the sacred territory of his 
father’s big dictionary. But the fact 
that he was now so ostensibly to be 
deprived of the fruit of his search, 
riled him to the point of argument. 

“Well,” he began, “and what did 
she leave you?” 

Francie May realized that it was 
not a question, but a taunt, disguised 
to flay her pride. She had no wish to 
unburden herself too freely. 

“She wants me to be an ef-fishunt 
housewife,’ she vouchsafed loftily. 

*‘Huh—what?” 

It was an argument founded on her 
advisary’s ignorance of the facts, and 
with feminine adroitness she again 
eluded him. 

“What are you going to be when 
you are through college?” Her benign 
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Here’s a Chocolate Pie that Will Fairly Melt iv Your Mouth ~ 


Prepare a nice pie crust, line a well-greased pie tin with it, prick it well so it will not 


puff up, and bake it. 


When done fill the shell with the following mixture: Place one cup 


sweet milk and one cup water to heat in double boiler on back of-stove.- Mix three-fourths 
cup flour with three-fourths cup sugar and a pinch of salt. Break over this two eggs and 


mix and beat well. 
that have been shaved and melted over heat. 


Add one tablespoon white syrup. Stir in two squares of bitter chocolate 
Add to this some of the hot-milk and water, 


to thin, and turm into the remainder of the milk. Cook slowly till thick and well done. 


one teaspoon vanilla and remove ffom stove. Set away to 


cool, When ready to serve, 


spread top with whipped sweetened cream.—[L. W. M. 


interest proved a successful strata- 


gem. 

Carlie with elaborate carelessness 
turned a_ neat handspring. Francie 
May watched the performance with 
honest admiration. 

“Oh,” he  vouchsafed jauntily, 
planting himself again upon his feet 
and smoothing his tousled red hair 
“I’m goin’ to be a acrobat.” . 

“Acrobat? Why!” . She gasped with 
an admixture of scorn and horror; 
“I'd as soon be a clown.” 

“Yeh—lI'd as soon be a clown, too.” 
Carlie -had obtusely interpreted her 
scorn for envy. 

“And will you fall on a mat and 
swing on bars and—do things like 
that?” 

“Sure.”. He threw back his chest. 
His freckled countenance beamed, and 
he smiled his customary wide-mouthed 
grin. 

Carlie’s future was plainly going to 
be unfettered by the shackles of con- 
vention. Francie May saw a glimmer 
of hope; a loop-hole of escape from 
the dull routine of life which was be- 
ing wished on her. ’ 

“Oh, Carlie,” she sprang eagerly 
from the swing, “I'll be a trained 
nurse, and if you fall down and crack 
your head—” 

« “T-ain’t goin’ to crack my head,” he 
broke in. 

Drawing her’ dainty skirts closer 
about her, she turned away in mingled 
hurt and disdain. “Then I'm afraid,” 
she flung back over her shoulder, “our 
paths lie far apart.” 

Carlie eyed her for a moment in 
open-mouthed contemplation. Quick- 
ness of perception was not one of his 
characteristics, and that Francie May 
should differ with him so defiantly 
and with such manifest scorn was a 
state of affairs he could not easily 
comprehend. Not but what they had 
differed before. In fact, they were 
never agreed upon any one subject or 
object at the same time, but theirs 
was an amiable animosity, and here 
undoubtedly lay the interest which 
had .cemented their friendship. And 
now, Francie May, the tolerant, the 
tender-hearted, the submissive, moved 
on majestically toward the house. The 
big, pink bow on top of her head 
seemed fairly to nod in malediction. 

Carlie was experiencing a new set 
of emotions. For once in his hot-tem- 
pered, impetuous existence there was 
forced upon him the necessity of a 
conciliating remark. * 

“Yah can’t be a trained nurse any- 
way, cause yah got to be a ef-fishunt 
housewife.” To his chagrin Francie 
May went straight on as if she had 
not heard. He had a feeling akin to 
that which the goat must have had 
when it found itself laid upon the al- 
tar and saw the fair Iphigenia carried 
up to heaven. 

“Ah-ha,” he jeered, “I heard my 
mother say your Grandma said so.” 
With this as a parting volley he turned 
several handsprings in an gpparent 
effort at restoring his mental equilib- 
rium, and then made off for home at 
a run. 

But—Francie May had heard, She 
had flushed under the searing flame 
of its implied disgrace. She was fast 
coming to wonder if “efficient house- 
wife” was a state of future punish- 
ment to which she was condemned 
because she so often left undone the 
things which she ought to have done. 
She sat down heavily upon the porch 
steps. A bee humming busily about 
the roses on the Ragged Robin bush 
seemed to be saying continually, “The 
dust beneath the clock. The dust be- 
neath the clock,” as it hurried from 
blossom to blossom, She tossed her 
head and tried not to listen. She ex- 
tracted the note from her shoe and 
unfolded it. She read again, efficient 
—causing effects; producing results. 

Then with that illuminating sud- 
denness with which a gleam of in- 
spiration sometimes solves a problem 
whose answer we have long worked 
for, it came to her. “Producing re- 
sults,”” she whispered. 

Grandmother had insisted that the 
dusting of the big, gloomy parlor 
should be made one of Francie May's 
household duties. “For the most part 
Francie May worked well. She almost 
never left dust on the rockers, or on 
the carved legs of the old, fat sofa, 
but she invariably neglected the clock 
shelf, and Grandmother having com- 
pleted her tour of inspection always 
stopped before it and delivered a lec- 
ture on the importance of not slight- 
ing little things. The previous morn- 
ing Aunt Ellen had inspected the 
room. She hadn’t said a word. Grand- 
mother had meant that she shouldn't. 
She had been put on her honor, and 


- she had not dusted under the clock. 


And now she must bear the burden 
of her guilt for a whole week. Not 
until the next Saturday morning 
would she have an opportunity of re- 
moving the damaging evidence. 

Then again came inspiration backed 
by impulse. She sat erect and lis- 
tened. Aunt Ellen was reading aloud 
to Aunt Sue. She knew they would 
remain in the library until supper 
time; they always did. The door into 
the hall was closed. Francie May 
arose and tiptoed furtively. through 
to the kitchen. She carefully opened 
the broom closet, found her dustcloth 
and went back through the living- 


















America® 


She pushed open the door to 

re parlor and closed it noiselessly be- 
her. 

og iN the air of a penitent, tardy 
+ eager for absolution of his sins, 
Ad d before the clock. It was 


. she Pausma clock, but it still ticked 


ery, 
e orously, as though it would defy 
some of the younger members of the 
family who roan that it had out- 
y ts usefulness. 

ges wooden base supported 
two thin white marble columns about 
twelve inches high, which in turn 
held up a little, pointed, brown roof, 
like the roof of a house. The works 
were contained in a circular case and 
the brass pendulum hung exposed. 
One had to dust very earefully not to 
imterfere with the swinging of it. 
There was just an inch between the 
clock and the shelf, and it was hard 
eet the dust cloth under. 

Francie May placed the foot-stool 
«hich she always used, so she could 
reach, and quickly began to shove in 
ner dustcloth. With her free hand 
she reached under at the side to puli 
it through, the way her Grandmother 
had shown her. But instead of the 
cloth, her fingers touched something 
thick and flat. She drew it out. It 
was an envelope sealed and addressed 
to Francie May. 

Staring at the inscription wide-eyed, 
she stepped down from the foot-stool 
and seated herself upon it. Her heart 
was beating furiously. For a moment 
she hesitated. Ought she to go to her 
aunts with it before she opened it? 
“No.” she said half aloud, and her 
fingers clutched it tighter. It was 


to 


hers; there was her name. With 

trembling hands she tore the flap 

roughly and drew forth the letter. 
“To Francie May, my dearest child 


of all,” she read, “I know you will 
find this where I have told Aunt Ellen 
to put it, and I think you will under- 
stand why I left you the dust beneath 
the clock. Remember, as you love 
me, to do right net only in the big 


things, but in little things as well. I 
want you to stay With Aunt Ellen and 
Aunt Sue for one year. At the end 
of that time you are to choose 


whether you wish to stay with them 
or go to live with your Aunt Mary.— 
Grandmother.” 

Francie May clasped the paper to 
her heart. “Grandma,” she whispered, 
and her big, brown eyes widened as 
the import of the message came in 
upon her. She left the foot-stool 
and going to the big, slippery sofa, 
she leaned against it, looking up at 
the portrait of Grandmother Weath- 
erby in a dress of long ago, tight at 
the waist and very full about the 
hips. Out from the odd flaring bon- 
net peeped several soft, black ringlets. 
Grandmother’s hair, as Francie May 
remembered it, had always been white. 
Her eyes had a tired look, and the 
curve of her lips had drooped, but 
there had lingered in her smile some- 
thing which Francie May had also de- 
tected in that picture—the inextin- 


quishable spirit of youth, the secret of 
the comradeship and tacit under- 
standing which had always existed be- 


tween them, 

“Grandma,” she whispered rever- 
ently, “I know—you mean for me to 
live with Aunt Ellen and Aunt Sue 
until I learn to do always right.” The 
tears would come, but she wiped them 
manfully away. Ten years of disci- 
plining from her aunts had taught 
her much in self-control. She wanted 
to flop right down on the sofa and 
cry, but the business of the moment 
was of superseding importance. She 
sighed and slipped the letter into the 
bosom of her dress. She felt guilty 
about it, but her chin took a determ- 
ined tilt. It was her letter. 

{To Be Continued.] 


52 Times a Year 


The average woman obliged to do 

her own laundry work does just so 
many family washes every year—and 
year in, year out—until she is worn 
out! That is, if she is the wife of a 
man who thinks “woman-power” is 
cheap—and a widower can easily find 
a Number Two. There are such men, 
you know. And then there are oth- 
ers, just careless or thoughtless, And 
then there are the jewel kind of mea 
who consider the comfort and wei- 
fare of their “home and happiness 
makers”—and these men provide their 
busy Marthas with power-washing 
machines, Their consciences wouldn’t 
‘et them rest easy, using power ma- 
Chines on the farm, and letting their 
women folks work themselves into 
early graves, 
_ Yes, there are all kinds of men— 
likewise women, Some have common 
Sense and gumption—and they get 
what they need. Others—! Well, 
never mind. But here’s.a question 
for you: What kind of a woman are 
you? In other words: How do you 
do your family washing? 





That which is good to be done, can- 
not be done too soon; and if it is 
neglected to be done early, it will 
frequently happen that it will not be 
done at all.—IBishop Mant. 
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‘L do 


MY washing 






by headwork Now 


“For all I need to do, after putting the clothes and water in the tub, is to 
press the pedal with my foot to start the engine, and the washing begins. 


“When it is done, unlatchin 


and lifting the lid stops the washer and 


starts the wringer, then I merely feed the clothes through and refill the tub. 


“And while the second batch is washing, I can keep the wringer 
going too, and wring from rinse to blue and blue to basket. 


“Just repeating that operation disposes of the biggest wash in an hour 
or less, with no real work, and three or four cents’ expense for power. 


“And then it is all so interesting, and I feel so independent at being 
able to do it all myself.” 


The Multi-Motor washer is an exclusive Maytag production and is the 
only practical self-contained power washing machine operating inde- 
pendent of electric service. The power is generated by a small, highly- 
efficient gasoline engine built in under the tub and operating both 
washer and wringer. 


In farm homes equipped with electric lighting plants the Maytag Electric 
is the favored washer, as it possesses all the refinements of construction 
and advanced features of efficiency common to every type of Maytag 
washing machine, 


May we send you gratis the Maytag Household 
Manual, full of helpful household suggestions? ; 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept.588 NEWTON, IOW. 


BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, 
Portland (Oregon), 
DISTRIBUTORS: 






SD 


Atlanta 
Winnipeg 













—_4) £ SEATTLE—Seattle Hardware Company 
\ qh a SPOKANE—Holley-Mason Hardware Company 
f a HELENA, MONT.—A. M. Holter 
\\ LU? oS Hardware Company 


one (REET ean 


ware Company 





Company 
Company 


Company 


Sales Company 


Supply Company 
BALTIMORE, MD.—King Electric 
Washing Machine Company 
FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—Con- 
solidated Wagon & Machine 
Co., Salt Lake City. 
72 


BILLINGS, MONT.—Billings Hard- 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Creighton-Morris 
LOS_ANGELES—Woodill-Hulse Electric 
SALT LAKE CITY—Utah Power & Light 


BOISE, IDAHO—Stewart Wholesale Company 
SAN ANTONIO—Smith Bros, Hardware 


DULUTH—Kelley Hardware Company 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Electrical 
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A Mere Man 














May be a “good trader”—and 
know values and how to “buy” 
well— 

But few men are—compared 
to the ladies. . 

'Tis a woman’s whole exist- 
ence. 

She is born wth the shopping 
instinct, and easiiy forms. and 
cultivates the ability to tell 
values. 

‘The comie -papers’ time-hon- 
ored: and stock joke is about 
women’s “shopping” adventures. 

Yet everyone knows that 
women can really “buy” well— 
get real bargains, and, in many 
families, most of the buying is 
wisely left to the women. 

How does a woman know 
values ? 


“A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 





Well, she does have a certain 
instinct that helps. 


Yet she has to learn. 


But her instinct makes her 
read advertisements. 


There she not only learns of 
bargains, but she analyzes the 
statements in the advertise- 
ments of how, and of what the 
articles are made, their points 
of advantage, their comparative 
prices. 


Advertisers have to be truth- 
ful in their statements, have to 
use good material and workman- 
ship, have to keep up-to-date. 


All because everyone knows 
who they are, and because ad- 
vertising invites competition. 





















































































CATTLE BREEDERS 





arent uJ Mal sinsnee WASMORRLSSTOONNMET TMP EORET | SERA 


Holstein Bull Auction 


October 8, 719 Ai, Danbury Fair 


The Connecticut Holstein Breeders’ Association 


Will sell Thirty-two very HIGH- 


months of age on the above date. 
This includes two sons of King Korndyke Fannie Veeman, Ist 
two-year- old at 1919 Eastern States Exposition, who were 


prize 


also 1st prize winners im their classes. One, 
29-Ib. dam, the other a Jr. Calf f 
No opportunity was ever offered like this in New England to 


select a high-class herd sire. 


Every one is from Advanced Registry Ancestors. 
ONE-HALF OF THEM ARE SONS OF 30 TO 42-POUND BULLS 
MANY OF THEIR DAMS HAVE EXCELLENT RECORDS 


Write for Catalogue to 


ANNEAL 11111000 


CLASS BULLS between 2 and 12 


a Sr. Calf from a 
rom a 22-lb. 2-year-old. 


C. E. HOUGH, Sales Director, Washington, Conn. 


PTO LLU LURE kes 


IUUUUITAN SOMONE Lan 


(QL 031191: POREOCSAMSOTATTTRTMER  peTgeea 


IC) 
WILY 





The Next Regular Bi-Monthly Sale 


—OF— 


THE PUREBRED LIVE. 


STOCK SALESCOMPANY | 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 
—~ON— 


TUES. AND WED., OCTOBER 7-8, 1919, 


Will consist of upwards of 150 head of Registered 
Holstein-Friesian cattle of all ages and both sexes. 
All over (5) months of age sold with the privi- 
lege of a sixty (60) day retest for tuberculosis. 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO. 


The amansel presse Capital of America 


NTINNTAANITNM 
USL 


NSONEETINAY APT 





Wednesday, October 


Strictly First-Class Cattle. 


Blair County (Penna.) Holstein Breeders’ 


L. C. HONSAKER, Sales Manager, Martinsburg, Pa. 
BAXTER, Anctioneer 


GEORGE W. 


ala | 


“THIRD ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT § SALE 


125—Head Pure Bred Holsteins—125 | 


Will be held at 
Fair Grounds, Near ALTOONA 


8, 1919, at 10 A. M. | 


Send for Catalog. 


Association 
8S. F. ZOOK, Secretary, Corryville, Pa. 


Pea ID rere) 


uaa 


venen meen inapenten semen = 





james Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tu¥erculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
OMes and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
OmMee Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olde and young ade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; all ages. 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, WH. Y.- 








HINCHEY MOMESTEAD OFFERS 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Born in March; dam ~ or a-year-old; sire ts by 
Pietje 22d Wooderest Lad, 29-Ib. dam. 
This calf is @ fine individual. 

WwW. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 





For Sale | Holsteins . 
10 vegistered fi aot 
old, PWriters 10 to 34 monthe old. 
heifers 3 months old Prices right. 

of GRADE cows and heifers. 

5. B. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, W. Y. 


Also have @ car 





Holsteln butt, born A 


100 for a . 1917. 
 ] yearting Molstels ted 


Tioga Co. M. 





4. F. BULL CALF, born April 2% last; dark in 
color, but «a fine calf; sire Colantha Sir Aaggie 
Hartog No. 162572, dam K L 0. 


t 3 ars 20. 305 butter, milk 400, 
First check of $56 gets &. W. Brown & Sona, 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Hofstefn pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 


beocescene oe nner eeeres = penne 


MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTBINS 
— ae wade Holstein heifer calves 

$21 

of Ps With 10 heifer 

well- bred 

o free. 

vo, We make mistakes, 
rect them. We 
arrival 
wrong we make 
take no 


20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 -, 
Liberty bonds accepted at 


steins 
Write your wants. 
c. W. ELLIS, J 


$25; express paid in -_ 
registered bulb given 


wuarantee 
When a shipment goes 
right; yo 


u 
risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade Hol 

of age 


CORTLAND, We 








$200 Holstein Bull 


1918; and by King of the 
- of King of the Pon- 
Belle ling. a good 
* O. daughter of Changeling Butter Boy. 
He evenly -marked, well grown and a 
incividtesl Satisfaction guaranteed 


wo Owego, WN. Y. 








HARRY _W. Perseus, 
Brasdoon R. No, 3, 








dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


OLST EIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 


Cc. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Grade Holsteins 


20 at GD eile on, Sees ae 
oo Cae ea. Heavy producing fall 
cows fin carload lots. 
MILES J. PECK 
NEW YORK 
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ond; F. E. Kite, third, and Piping 
Brook farm, fourth. 

Sow, 12 months« and under 18 
months—c. H. Carter, first; Piping 
Brook farm, second; 
third, and Hood farm, fourth. 

Sow, 6 months and, under 1 year— 
F. E. Kite, first and third, and Hood 
farm, second and fourth. 

Sow, under 6 months—F. E. Kite, 
first; Hood farm, second; C. H. Car- 
ter, third, and Bert D. MeWharf, 
fourth. 

Young herd—F. E. Kite, first; Hood 
farm, second; C. H. Carter, third, and 
Thomas J. Sullivan, fourth. 

Breeder's herd, bred by exhibitor— 
Hood farm, first and fourth; C. H. 
Carter, second, and F. Kite, third. 

Aged herd—Hood farm, first; C. H. 
Carter, second; F. E. Kite, third, and 
Piping Brook ‘farm, fourth. 

Get of one sire—Hood farm, first 
and fourth, and F..E. Kite, second and 
third. 

Produce of one sow—F. E. Kite, 
first; Hood farm, second; Piping 
Brook farm, third, and Bert D. Mc- 
Wharf, fourth. 

Champion boar, 
Piping Brook farm. 

Champion boar, 
F. E. Kite. 

Champion 
Hood farm. 

Champion sow, 
F. E. Kite. 

Grand champion boar, 
Piping Brook farm. 

Grand champion 
Hood farm, 


1 year or over— 
under 12 months—- 


sow, 12 year or over— 


under 12 months— 


any age— 


sow, any age— 


Sales to Be Held Semi- Annually 

The initial sale of Duroc-Jersey and 
Chester White hogs held by Miltis 
stock farms, Inc, at Millis, Mass, on 
Wednesday, Sept 10, gave those inter- 
ested in the pure-bred hog industry an 
opportunity to secure some foundation 
and herd building stock of the best 
blood lines of the breeds. Owing to 
bad weather the crowd was small and 
the offering went at a reasonable fig- 
ure. Mr Allen, treasurer of the 
Farm, Inc, gave out notice that this 
was the first of sales to be held se.ni- 
annually at the farm, E. M. Granger, 
Jr, of Enfield, Ct, was the auctioneer 
and sold the offering in his usual good 
form. 


Sells Milking Shorthorn Heifer 


J. S. Anderson, owner of the Hill- 
side herd of dual purpose milking 
Shorthorns at Shelburne, Mass, 
reports the recent sale of a heifer 
calf, Golden Gem, to H. A. Holmes & 
Son at Charlestown, N H. 


Coming Public Sales 


; Holstein 
Getsber jie. NY. Mayhew farms. 
ctober Chicago, Jil, uali 0 i "a first 
annual. sale Quality Holstein Co’s 
October 7-% Brattleboro, Vt. 
Sales Co. 
October 7) €urryville, Pa 
October §—Chicago, Ill. Annual dairymen’s sal 
M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, Managers. - 

October 9-10-—York, Pa York breeders, 
October 11—Wingdale,. N Y¥ Thomas H. Dyer. 
October 13—Bucyrus, 0. Yaussy dispersal and con- 
signment sale. E. M. Hastings €o, Lacona, N Y, 


sales managers 
N Y. Northen New 


October 5-16 fatertown, 
N Y¥. J. B. Sisson’s Sons. 
Benninger’s 15th consign- 


Syracuse, N Y. 
,» Lanage rs 
wol, N Y. 


Purebred Live 
8. F. Zook. 


October 16 
October 22 
ment sale 
March 30, 31, 1920 
M. rm oe Ce 

2, " Li 


Poughkeepsie, 
Hattield, Pa. 


The 1920 sale 

Liverpool Sale and 
breeders’ 
Southern 


-Orange, Va. 
J Walker, secretary. 
November 6—Richmond, Va. 
breeders’ sale 

November 18—Wooster, O. 
_M. Hastings, Lacona, N_Y, sale manager 

November 24-25—Hornell, NW Y¥. Liverpool Sale & 
Pedigree Co., Liverpool, N Y, 

December 2-3—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co. 

December 8-9—Syracuse, N Y. 
sale. KE. M. Hastings €o, Laeoma, N ¥. sales 
managers. 

a ~ 13-14, 5008—Zaverpeul, NW OY. 
Sale & Pedigree « 

ay = ™ 3-4— Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 

es Co. 


Virginia sale. 


Holstein 
Ohio Holstein sale. 3B. 


Dairymen’s guaranty 


Liverpool 


Guernsey 
October a ~Cyenteod, N J._ F. & Peer. 
3-—Heon enry M. Sage, Fernbrook farm. 
Menands, N Y. First annual consignment “sale of 
New York state Guernsey breeders’ association. 
W. W. Straw- 


Ayrshire 
Hornell, N LA , Saas fair grounds. hi - 
Re g Ayrshire con 
Shorthorn 
September 27—Warren, 0. Perkinswood farm. C. 


W. Clark. 
September 29—Pennside, Pa. M. & J. Schaffner, 
Conneaut_valley stock farm 
October 10—Yellow Springs, oO. Lz Ogleshee. 
October 11—Jamestown. O. Wayne Oglesbee. 
Shorthorn 


October 11—Xenia. O 
8’ association. 
es ef - 18- ae, © Harrison county breeders. J. 
October” 30— Tintin, 0. PF. BR. Bedwards. 
November 5—London, 0. - ate Shorthorn 
breeders’ association. J. J. Yer 
November 6—Londen. O. Wm. Sreman. 


Green county 


Dispersion 


Berkshire 
October 25—West Chester, Pa. C. 
guern farm. 
November 6—Pittsfield, Masa, 
Berkshire club. 


H. Carter, Whit- 


Berkshire county 


Jersey 
Octoder 10—Chicago, MM. National dairy show sale, 
Tom Demrsey. Wi 0. 
October 2 Chardon, 0. _¥F. D. Underwood. 
October 27—Morristown. W J. Burr Ouks Jersey farm. 


F. E. Kite,, 


Stock 
«a 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Holsteins Digest 
Coarse Feeds 


Prof. Carlyle, whith 
the Wisconsin Experiment 
wath reed aren tau 

see 
the Holstein cow B_ the — to A 
feeds and werk them over te a better 








is ping to ap- 
the Peture far more then 


se" Fane's big money im the 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Seed for our Lay ty i ees much 


HOLSTBIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Bex 115, Brattleboro, Vi. 














400 Cortland County 


Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk 


10 Begistered cows, frestr and dus to calve soon 
1 Registered buile, with a lot of good breeding. 


@0 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly dus 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Sav wa ees Bidg., 
CORTLAND, NW. Y. 








SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


We have two hundred head of cows of the 
highest quality obtainable, all large, young, well 
bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows are bred to freshen during August, Sep- 
tember and Octoher, and they will please you 
in every way. 

250 two and three-year-old heifers that are 
the best we have ever o Cows will be 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can 
save money by buying now and also have the ad- 
vantage of @ larger and better selection of stock. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Telephone 116 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


ys wien 
























BLACK AND WHITES 


200 anv wurtes 200 


We buy and sell the very best cows phqninahin, L 

solicit trade from aes mest enitical buyer: 

weighing from 1100 to 1400 Ibs. height of condition. 

some fresh. balance I to 5 weeks away. 
Home of the Fancy Holstein Cow 

F. lt. PALMER, . - M@RAVIA, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS 2, "gaia ial Aa 


registered, 50 high-grade year- 

10 registered, 30 high- 
grade 2-yoar-olds due this 
fall. 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 19 = registered 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
farmers’ prices. % Holstein 
heifer calves, 20 
express paid in lots 

C. REAGAN, - - TULLY, WN. Y. 


lings. 





JOHN 











Chenango - Madison - Cortland Co. 


HOLSTEINS 
300 Cows and Heifers 


A. L. Shelton, Wm. Evans, 
Guilford, N. Y. Norwich, N. Y. 








“HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 126 Ibs. milk in 1 Gay; 25,000 
Ibs. milk and 1200@ Ibs. butter im a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
from 3 to 1@ months 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


E. H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Y. 














STRATHGLASS 
AYRSHIRES 


They are guaranteed to please. 
Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Wa 


AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL al 
We are disposing of herd of Ayrs! 
Cattle, consisting of Balls, Fay Calves. 
All these caluals have been tested and are clean. 
mn Statem daugh- 
Gift, Howie's 





te redominant, 
and other noted sires. 
production and 


high reeord for 
ces and er ANSDALE, PENN. 
AYRSHIRES ixesudhiviness 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, NW. Y- 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS Sec 


ter RSeeee 
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hee 


Just @ 
Homestea' 
with the 
t from : 
pedigree 


Bradle 


Fat 
Ask to 
Langwi 
States 


Uplar 








EAs we are 
Ea few Dull 


Just a few 
Homestead Superb Triumph and from dams 


pecigree anc 


Bradley Fuller, 





Langwater 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


. SWINE BREEDERS 


.- % 
SWINE BREEDERS 





The Baltimore County Guernsey Breeders’ Association~ 
WILL HOLD A SALE OF 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
Saturday, November 1, 1919 ' 


AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION 


TIMONIUM, 


MARYLAND 


(a short distance from Baltimore) 


SALE 


Louis McL. Merryman 
New Hope, Pa. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
HERRICK, Sale Manager, 


LEANDER F. 


COMMITTEE 


James B. Robertson 
Eccleston, Md. 


ernment 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





yernsey Bull Calves 


from Advanced Registry Dams 
PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 





F. M. SMITH, 


pRINGFIELD CENTER 


BROADACRES FARM 


NEW YORK 





iGERAR GUERNSEYS. 
: overstocked, we are offering 
at $150.00 to $200.00 = 


calves 

‘each, out of heifers now on test. 

: Louis MeL. Merryman, Prop. 
E. G, Merryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, - - = - 





eifer Calves 


choice heifer calves sired 


mith the best of blood lines. Who wants one 
+ from $150 to $175? If you do, 
description. 


write for 


Utica, N. Y. 








pueneatineeereannty 


| Farmers Attention 

Askto see our Exhibit of the Get of : 
Cavalier at the Eastern | 
States Exposition September 15-20. 


Upland Forme, spewieh, Mass. 


Oe caassemasussale 


apna y tuna ananaanpnasanittt 


oovnvenennnanauniiinie 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 

ang out of higb producing dams, at farmers’ prices. 
° ECCLESTON, MD. 

Carlisle Farm,  w.°e “Muitins, Mgr. 


Reg. Jersey Bulls 


ready for service; also calves. Royal Majesty 
and Imp. Jap blood. (28 years sec’y Fair.) 
HENRY S. MARTIN, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Ready for service Circular Herd 
in accredited list. C. 1. R 9, Nunda, N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Bred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
Great prize winners 1919 catalogue price, 
breeding and description ready. Make choice 
early. There is big demand for rams this year. 
In August will offer twenty-five select yearling 
forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported ewes. 
“Our Motto—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. JVA RDWELL 


Box 10, nofield Center, WN. Y. 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd. 


Great breeding 


HUNT, 











ewes, 
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~~ 
. 





ho and ‘New w York State Fairs in 
y cows and heifers of breeding age 
1, all Record of Merit eows or their 
half of which have been prize win- 
bers m at the leading shows. 





.&C. B. WADE, 


THOIAYOAMLIMUN) LISA LENNON NG 


FP lintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 


MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 


BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 


List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 


‘ Dalton 


Massachusetts 


ILM 


MOAR A 





Wade’ s Dairy Shorthorns 


. ” Grand Champion at 


1917 and 1918, 


Choice bull ealves only for saie. 


and at Illinois, 
1918 and 


Orangeville, Ohio 








HILLSIDE JER 


ss Pers Wa 


he last part 
St. Lambert 


and 

and large. 
for foundati 
& milkers, 
Ome and see 


EUGENE F. WELLS, 


1. P errr re? 


#00D FARM, - 


FOR SALE. 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153 


tof the best sons of Rival’s Champion Best, from four = 
maths to a year old. = 


KNOB HILL FARM, 


Write us or come and see them. 


HONESDALE, PA- 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering some fine large yearling and two 
shear rams from an extra good Canadian bred sire 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


Shropshire and Southdown Rams 


( good quality a pri me extra 
~E uthdown ram lam 


L. M. COLBERT’S SONS. “EAST CHATHAM, N. Y. 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams) 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY,N, J. 











ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 


SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


Rams wi a _ bes st _tmea wee ~ an a a m est ic * gtock to 
be pur ch ar ast 4 yrs.) 
Gargent F. y mY 7 713 “University. Bik. Syracuse, Wi. Y. 








Fairholme Eiempsbire Down 
YEARLING and ~~ Exceptionaly fine 


EARL D. BROWN, R. Fr. D. No. 2, Mion, Wi. Y. 





Registered Hampshire Ram Lambs 


Am offering several fine individ from heavy 
shearing, prolific ewes. 
A. L. MERRY, Route 3, BELMONT, N. Y. 


vanneeenets 


“REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 


GREENMORE FARM 
PENLLYN, - - -_ PA. 


a penansentuanennst Han rmreaite 


tenet 





PIPING BROOK FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


THE HOME OF GOOD peg 
offers service boars, Sept. and Oct. 
spring boars, Feb. and March farrow. 
want something that is right, write 
buying. 

PIPING BROOK FARM, 


. 
Delchester Revkahdves! 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 
We have for sale a few young boars, 
by Successor’s Cr . 22423 and 
Crusade Leader —" 37S Out of large 
litters and hard to fa sult, Priced to sell. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


farr ow 
If you 
us before 


GREENWICH, CT. 











Best Quality Berkshires 


100 spring pigs sired by “Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of bleod lines 

25 gilts bred for August and September farrow to 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custem- 
ers only. Prices reasouable and consistent with 


quality 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 





SOWS AND GILTS BRED = 
For Sale 7o"5:30R-P UENEBAL 
= by Baron’s Successor 

Farm for $6000) 


(recentiv sold by Mood 
and out of Longfellow’s Jewel 


Spring pigs, either sex, by this boar Also sows 
and gilts bred to Jewel Successor’s Baron id 
= by Jewel’s Successor and out of Baron Successor’s 
Susan, Write for further particulars and prices 


= METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sanatorium Farm, - - Wilton, N. Y. 


LARGE TYPE 
BERKSHIRES 


Sentinel Spruce Farm, Route 4, Binghamton, WN. Y. 








Very Fine, Large-Growing, Richly-Bred 


Berkshire Pigs 


Both sexes, 10 weeks old, for quick selling. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, . . FURNISS, PA. 


Glen Rock Stock F arm 


Burton G. Stuart, Proprietor, Springwater, 

offers 10 Berkshire boars, 9 yearling Shror rhe ram 

1 yearling Rambouil ram, 1 35-year-old Shrovehive 
ck ram. All a F 














LARGE. BERESHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

ize, constitution olificacy our first conmderation, 
That this policy is in acc na Rat popular demand is indicated by 
the fact that during the past twenty years we have «old more 
registered Berkshires than sny other three breeders in the 
United States. Special offering ‘of boers and hear pigs. 
H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boare—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. 
Prices right. G.S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeviile, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES _ 


BOAR PIGS, Registered and Transferred 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., BINGHAMTON, W. Y. 











Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. i 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





LARGE BEKKSHIRES 
Mareh and April boars and gilts, sired by Double’s 


Baron 3d 232375, and Long Baron 2d 254586, son of 
Baron Suc cessor, the $6000 boar. Sept. pigs site ex. 
i . ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, W. Y. 





For Sale—3 Shrop- P 

shire and 2 Yearling Rambouilette Rams 

$40 and up; registered. A few rw Shropshire ram 
lambs from imported ewes. 


HUBERT C. BEARDSLEY. MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 


Berkshire Swine and Hampshire Sheep 
We have the best gilts, bred for autumn farrow. Open 
gilts and — boars. Hampshire ram lambs which 
are beautie Get our a. before you buy. 
TWIN BROOK FARM NEWVILLE, PA. 





FARM HAS 


wn tered Jer sire 
of F 


them. Must be sold soon. 


hone 13 F 12, Truxton, N. Y. Exchange 


SEY FOR SALE. 
Registered Jersey Heifers 


fveof them from 16 to 20 months old and 
one of ther m nearly 3 years old, all bred to 
and due to be fresh 
eb. and first part of March. 
strain, all solid light color 
With black t< ongues and switches. 
All trom same sire, none better, 
on to build up a profitable herd = 
Write for particulars, price, etc. = 


andsome 


TULLY, N. Y,. 





ersey Bulls 


L INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 


PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 


“end for our illustrated circular and prices 
and bull calves, rich in the blood of 


E CHAMPION PRODUCERS 











LOWELL, MASS. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 


Certificate of breeding furnished each one We have 
a limited number of the finest ever, our own strain, 
from dams with records up to 272 eggs, farm condi- 
tions in lots of three 
guarantee every 
three days 
» order from 
ion 





Single t ~y $7.50; pair, $12; 
We 








CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F.J- DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


100 White Leghorn Hens 


FORTY BELGIAN HARES, SEVENTEEN PIGS for 
sale. Write John W. Cooley, Frenchtown, WN. J. 








The Leading Verietics of Pure Bred Poultry 
Imperial Rir Ss 
Ancona pul lets. s re 3 ‘cock l B arrt "3 R ck 
pullets, choice stock so “Ai red 
E. R. HUMMER ‘ ‘co. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 








ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
our subscribers, that the pub- 
rantee the safe arrival 
shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall c@ptinue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, 
that. 


SO MANY 
day-old chicks 
hatching of same by 











but our responsibility must end with 


Registered O. I. ol Swine | 


Fifty young pigs ready for shipment 
Stock 


brood sows and service boars always on hand. 
shipped C O D. Write your wants 
ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 





BOX 253, CORTLAND, N. Y.° 
REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE ries. best 
right Have a few spring s¢ left An 
for fall pigs. Eugene P. Rogers, Wayvitte, “N. ¥. 


1g 


Poland China Pigs 


ram | ambs and 


orders 





FOR SALE 
Choice Reg. 


All ast 8; also Tegistered Shro paamise 


registered female Airedale pul 
A. mM. ALDEN. - FREEHOLD. “N.Y. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your datdies pais. Big mene sty sowe 
that raise litters ins action guar- 


anteed. W. WARREN. “MORTON, “Russellville, Ky. 


Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXE 7 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA BILL, N. Y. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Pigs any eee. Free 


Locust LAWN FARM, 


Bird-in-Hand. 
Box A, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


s. —. gilts. 
ula 

















Imi ported from the best herds in the South As 
Bcissors ig at the head of my herd. P riced for 
im er e one Fifty young pigs. 20 close by bred 
gilt v boars and choice brooc Ww 
Maple fone Farm, Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, u. V. 
Bred Gilts. Service boars. 


Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 


L ‘ C Cherry Kir ug fami lyandGolden 


Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer. Al! the large type. Guar- 
anteed to please. C. J. MeLaughiin & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 


100 100 





REGISTERED CHESTER 


WHITE PIGS 
} and 8 weeks’ old pigs $13 each 5 pair. $35 trio 
Spring gilts — young servic boars, can furnish 


pair and wt 


A. A. SCHOFELL, “HEUVELTON, Se V. 





At al! times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - . BALLY, PA, 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLE. 
R. L. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 


CHESTER WHITE HOGS 
SEPTEMBER PIGS, $15 EACH 
APRIL GILTS, $45.00 EACH 

LICK RUN STOCK FARM, R 42, Jamestown, Pa. 











FOR SALE—From 75 large grade sows bred to 
thoroughbred Chester White and Berkshire boars, we 
can fill orders for. fine healthy pigs. BENSALEM 
FARMS, Trevose, Bucks County, Penn. Joseph §. 
Keebler, Foreman. Phone Churchville 82-W. 





mom Gs nro CHERRY a AND 
DEFENDER, VOLUN 
Boars, an _AL, he $55 and up. 
and Oct. farrow, from $80 and up. Warranted cham- 
pion stock, pure western blood lines. Fall pigs ready 
now. Belrose Stock Farms, Richford, N. Y. Farm 8. 


— son Sept. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 





1891. Send 10e for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 

at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 

become independent with no capital invested. Every 

branch of the buginess taught Write teday for free 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ili. 














You're the 
Judge and Jury 


—and the prosecuting attor- 
ney—when you buy adver- 
tized goods. 

For an advertiser virtual- 
ly puts himself, his reputa- 
tion and his goods on trial, 
at the bar of public opinion. 

He simply presents his 

evidence. 
1 You try the case as the 
prosecutor, examining the 
evidence. Then you weigh 
the evidence, like a judge. 

Finally, like the jury, you 
render the verdict of wheth- 
er you are going to buy his 
product or not. 

You see, when you buy 
advertised goods, you have it 
al] your own way. 

Because the advertiser has 
to tell you everything about 
his product. 

Of what, and how, it is 
made, its features and points 
of excellence. 


And you — knowing all 
these things before you make 
the purchas:—can decide 


the case on its merits. 

When you buy advertised 
goods, you are buying in a 
market place) flooded with 
the full light’ of day, which 
the advertiser knows will 
mercilessly reveal any im- 
perfection or inaccurate 
statement. 


Are you for the light? 



























When ordering be sure to state 
number and size, and whether 
boy is large or small for his age. 





Boyville Stockings 
Boys’ Fine Ribbed, Medium 
Weare Stockings. Made from 
two threads of fine age ep wwe 4 
a 
d tops. tg vm 
5 6. dy , 9,936, 
vo weight, each 


Boyville P oe 


+ Foot form shape, gunmetal finish 
side 407 — lace shoe with dull leather 


vamp, not cut off under the 

c oa heavy sole, 
year welt. State size. 

weight, — to Zibs: 


of erized cotton ed eat 

seams double stitched. -Attached 

j) lar has buttonboles on points and 
arl links. Two breast pockets, 
ree-ply open style cuffs with but- 
ton and buttonhole. Sizes, 6 to 15 
years. ‘State size. Shipping weight, 

6 ounces. 


#0A13—Price.....<+6 eeeeeece canthaa $1.00 
amount of postage 
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ew Kind of Suit 
All Wool -$12 8 


OYS are hard on clothes! Mothers know boys will play ball 

and leap frog, slide down cellar doors and banisters, vault 

- fences and run foot races — and every jump and slide and 
strain tears and wears the fabrics, pulls apart the seams, rips off 


buttons. 
find the remedy in such clothes as 


Boyville, a new kind of suit for your boy, is 
designed to stand the strains. It is a suit made ofa 
specially woven all wool fabric—a suit with new 
strength to withstand the wear and tear at more 
than twenty points of strain. 

This new kind of suit is designed to save you the 
trouble of sewing up seams, save you from con- 
stantly sewing on buttons, sewing up sleeve linings, 
tacking on belt loops and endless patching and fixing. 


A New Standard of Value 


Boyville pockets are held permanently in place by 
canvas stays. Seams are double stitched and taped. 
Sleeve linings are backstitched to stand months of 
pulling and tugging. Even the buttons are reamed 
so that they will not cut the thread. 


And you will have no more fegrets that your boy 


is not better dressed. Even in style the Boyville is 


different. It is really two suits in one. 


siete haters bee ahaa suit been made with such 
and sold for so little. “ coo 
of values, The 
y special featu resof st 
pear away =) 
he fmm fame 
dollar of expenditure than any other clothes ; 


Backed by Our Guarantee 


Into every Boyville suit goes the 
of America’s largest 
serving, in its 27th , about e: 
families in the United States. — 


Boyville suits, as as everything that ‘Sears, 


esters san Co, ooh, are: Derher 85s ee 


of satisfaction: 4 


The service that you have 1 sit to exboot o 
your money 


Send all orders 


Heretofore, boys’ suits quickly went to pieces. You will 














“ Boyville” Suit can be worn in two 
ways— with belt or in the 
new waist seam style. 


The Boyville Suit— 
Price, $12.85 


Two-Style Knickerbocker Suit. 
Can be worn as all around 
model or the new waist seam style. 
Coat lined with good quality mo- 
hair. Pants are ined. Sizes 7 to 
18 years. State size. Shipping 
weight, 3% pounds. Your choice 
four patterns. 


#A1—14-ounce wool cassimere. 
: Price 





One-Piece Top Winter Golf 
made of same material as 
i pewbed band. Long 
band. Sines Og Oe Oe Ge sal? 
size, ‘ Average shipping 
weight, 9 ounces. 
#0A9 —Cap to match Suit 40A1. 




















